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SONG OF THE MUSE OF LABOUR 


By Epwarp MARKHAM 


And I saw a new heaven and a new earth.—St. JOuN 


COME, O heroes, to the world gone wrong : 
| I bring the hope of nations, and I bear 
The warm first rush of rapture in my song, 
The faint first light of morning on my hair. 


I look upon the ages from a tower ; 
I am the Muse of the Fraternal State ; 

No hand can hold me from my crowning hour ; 
My song is Freedom and my step is Fate. 





The toilers go on broken at the heart ; 
They send the spell of beauty on all lands; 
But what avail ? the builders have no part— 
No share in all the glory of their hands. 


I have descended from Alcyone ; 
I am the Muse of Labour and of Mirth; 
I come to break the chain of infamy 
That Greed’s blind hammers forge about the Earth. 


I have descended from the Hidden Place, 

To make dumb spirits speak and dead feet start : 
I feel the wind of battles in my face, 

I hear the song of nations in my heart. 


I stand in Him, the Hero of the Cross, 

To hurl down traitors that misspend His bread ; 
I touch the star of mystery and loss 

To shake the kingdoms of the living dead. 





I wear the flower of Christus for a crown ; 
I weigh the stars and give to each a name ; 
* And through the hushed Eternity bend down 
To strengthen gods and keep their souls from blame. 


I come to overthrow the ancient wrong, 
To let the joy of nations rise again: 
I am Unselfish Service, I am Song, 
I am the Hope that feeds the hearts of men. 


I am the Vision in the world-eclipse, 

And where I pass the feet of Beauty burn ; 
And when I set the bugle to my lips, 

The youth of work-worn races will return. 


I am Religion, and the church I build 

Stands on the sacred flesh with passion packed ; 
In me the ancient gospels are fulfilled 

In me the symbol rises into Fact. 


I am the maker of the People’s bread, 
I bear the little burdens of the day ; 
Yet in the Mystery of Song I tread 
The endless heavens and show the stars their way. 
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BONDS—A FINANCIER’S STORY 


By EpwIin 


the famous Stock Exchange house 

of Wilson & Graves, that he had 
done his full duty by his friend Harry 
Hunt. He was a director in a half- 
score of companies — financial debu- 
tantes—which his firm had ‘ brought 
out’ and over whose stock market 


| T seemed to Fullerton F. Colwell, of 


TQ2 


LEFEVRE 


destinies he presided. His partners 
left a great deal to him, and even th: 
clerks in the office ungrudgingly 
acknowledged that Mr. Colwell was 
‘the hardest worked man in the place, 
barring none”—an admission that 
means much to those who know how | 
is always the downtrodden clerks who 











BONDS A FINANCIER’S STORY 


do all the work and their employers 
who take all the profit and credit. 
Possibly the important young men who 
did all the work in Wilson & Graves’ 
office bore witness to Mr. Colwell’s 
industry so cheerfully, because Mr. 
Colwell was ever inquiring, very 
courteously, and, above all, sympathe- 
tically, into the amount of work each 
man had to perform, and suggesting, 
the next moment, that the laborious 
amount in question was indisputably 
excessive. Also, it was he who raised 
salaries; wherefore he was the most 
charming as well as the busiest man 
there. Of his partners, John G. Wilson 
was a consumptive, forever going from 
one health resort to another, devoting 
his millions to the purchase of railroad 
tickets in the hope of out-racing Death. 
George B. Graves was a dyspeptic; 
nervous, irritable, and, to boot, 
penurious; a man whose chief recom- 
mendation at the time Wilson formed 
the firm had been his cheerful willing- 
ness to do all the dirty work—not an 
inconsiderable portion of the everyday 
business of a_ big financial house. 
Frederick R. Denton was busy in the 
‘* Board-room ”—the Stock Exchange 
—all day, executing orders, keeping 
watch over the market behavior of the 
stocks with which the firm was iden- 
tified, and ¢from time to time hearing 
things not meant for his ears—being the 
truth regarding Wilson & Graves. 
But Fullerton F. Colwell had to do 
everything—the stock market and in 
the office. He conducted the mani- 
pulation of the Wilson & Graves’ 
stocks, took charge of the un-nefarious 
part of the numerous pools formed by 
the firm’s customers — Mr. Graves 
attending to the other details—and had 


a hand in the actual management 
of various corporations. He _ had 


devoted his time, which was worth 
thousands, and his brain, which was 
worth millions, to disentangling his 
careless friend’s affairs, and when it was 
all over and every claim adjusted, and 


he had refused the executor’s fees to 
which he was entitled, it was found that 
poor Harry Hunt’s estate not only was 
free from debt, but consisted of £8,000 
in cash, deposited in Trollyman’s Trust 
Company, subject to Mrs. Hunt’s order, 
and drawing interest at the rate of 2} 
per cent. per annum. 

Not long after the settlement of the 
estate Mrs. Hunt called at his office. It 
was a very busy day. The bears were 
misbehaving—and misbehaving mighty 
successfully. Alabama Coal & Iron— 
the firm’s great speciality—was under 
heavy fire from “Sam” Sharpe’s Long 
Tom as well as from the room traders’ 
Maxims. All that Colwell could do was 
to instruct Denton, who was on the 
ground, to “support” Ala. C. & I. 
sufficiently to discourage the enemy, 
and not enough to acquire the com- 
pany’s entire capital stock. He was 
himself at that moment practising that 
peculiar form of financial dissimulation 
which amounts to singing blithely at 
the top of your voice when your beloved 
sackful of gold has been ripped by bear- 
paws and the coins are pouring out 
through the rent. Every quotation was 
of importance; an half-inch of tape 
might contain an epic of disaster. 

“Good morning, Mr. Fullerton.” 

He ceased to pass the tape through 
his fingers, and turned quickly, almost 
apprehensively, for a woman’s voice 
was not heard with pleasure at an hour 
of the day when distractions were 
undesirable. 

“ Ah, good morning, Mrs. Hunt,” he 
said, very politely. “I am very glad 
indeed to see you. And how do you 
do?” He shook hands, and led her, a 
bit ceremoniously, to a huge arm-chair. 
His manners endeared him even to the 
big operators, who were chiefly interested 
in the terse speech of the ticker. 

“Of course, you are very well, Mrs. 
Hunt. Don’t tell me you are not.” 

“ Ye-es,” hesitatingly. “ As well as I 
can hope to be since—since Harry left 
me. 
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‘+7 came to see you about the money.’” 
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“Time alone, dear Mrs. Hunt, can 
help us. You must be very brave. It 
is what he would have liked.” 

“Yes, I know,” she sighed. 
pose I must.” 

There was a silence. 
deferentially, sympathetic. 

“ Ticky-ticky-ticky-tick,” said the ticker. 

What did it mean, in figures? Re- 
duced to pounds and shillings, what did 
the last three brassy taps say? Perhaps 
the bears were storming the Alabama 
Coal & Iron intrenchments of “ scaled 
buying orders”; perhaps Colwell’s 
trusted lieutenant, Fred Denton, had 
repulsed the enemy. Who was winning ? 
A spasm, as of pain, passed over Mr. 
Fullerton F. Colwell’s grave face. But 
the next moment he said to her, slightly 
conscience-strickenly, as if he reproached 
himself for thinking of the stock market 
in her presence: “ You must not per: 
mit yourself to brood, Mrs. Hunt. You 
know what I thought of Harry, and I 
need not tell you how glad I shall be to 
do what I may, for his sake, Mrs. Hunt, 
and for your own.” 

“ Ticky-ticky-ticky-tick !”” repeated the 
ticker. 

To avoid listening to the voluble 
little machine he went on: “ Believe 
me, Mrs. Hunt, I shall be only too glad 
to serve you.” 

“You are so kind, Mr _ Colwell,” 
murmured the widow; and after a 
pause: “I came to see you about that 
money.” 

“Yes?” 

‘‘ They tell me in the trust company 
that if I leave the money there 
without touching it I’ll make £16 a 
month. 

“‘Let me see; yes; that is about 
what you may expect.” 

“Well, Mr. Colwell, I can’t live on 
that. Willie’s school costs me f10, 
and then there’s Edith’s clothes,” she 
went on, with the air of a martyr, 
which implied that as for herself she 
wouldn’t care at all. ‘*‘ You see, he 
was so indulgent, and they are used to 


“ T sup- 


He stood by, 


so much. Of course it’s a blessing we 
have the house; but taxes take up so 
much; and—isn’t there some way of 
investing the money so it could bring 
more ?” 

‘IT might buy some bonds for you. 
But for your principal to be absolutely 
safe at all times, you will have to in- 
vest in very high-grade _ securities, 
which will return to you about 3} per 
cent. That would mean, let’s see, 
£22 a month.” 

‘“‘And Harry spent £2,000 a year,” 
she murmured, complainingly. 

“Harry was always—er—rather 
extravagant.” 

** Well, I’m glad he enjoyed himself 
while he lived,” she said, quickly. 
Then, after a pause: ‘‘ And, Mr. Col- 
well, if I should get tired of the bonds 
could I always get my money back?” 

“You could always find a ready 
market for them. You might sell them 
for a little more or for a little less than 
you paid.”’ 

**T shouldn't like to sell them,” she 
said, with a business air, ‘‘ for less than 
I paid. What would be the sense ? ” 

“You are right, Mrs. Hunt,” he said 
encouragingly. ‘‘ It wouldn’t be very 
profitable, would it ?” 

** Ticky - ticky - tacky - ticky - tacky - ticky- 
tick !”’ said the ticker. It was whir- 
ring away at a furious rate. Its story 
is always interesting when it is busy. 
And Colwell had not looked at the tape 
in fully five minutes ! 

‘“Couldn’t you buy something for 
me, Mr. ColwelJ, that when I came to 
sell it I could get more thanit cost me?” 

“‘No man can guarantee that, Mrs. 
Hunt.” 

‘“*T shouldn’t like to lose the little I 
have,” she said, hastily. 

‘Oh, there is no danger of that. If 
you will give me a check for £7,000, 
leaving the rest with the trust company 
for emergencies, I shall buy some bonds 
which I feel reasonably certain will 
advance in price within a_ few 
months.” 
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‘ Ticky -ticky-ticky-tick,” interrupted 
the ticker. In some inexplicable way 
it seemed to him that the brassy sound 
had an ominous ring, so he added: 
‘But you will have to let me know 
promptly, Mrs. Hunt. The stock 
market, you see, is not a polite institu- 
tion. It waits for none, not even for 
your sex.” 

‘Gracious me, 
money out of the 
bring it to you?” 

‘A check will do.” He began to 
drum on the desk nervously with his 
fingers, but ceased abruptly as he_ be- 
came aware of it. 

‘Very well. I'll send it to you to- 
day. I know you’re very busy, so I 
won't keep you any longer. And you'll 
buy good, cheap bonds for me?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Hunt.” 

There’s no danger of losing, is there, 
Mr. Colwell ?” 

“None whatever. I have bought 
some for Mrs. Colwell, and I would not 


the 
and 


take 
to-day 


must I 


bank 


run the slightest risk. You need have 
no fear about them.” 
‘It’s exceedingly kind of you. Mr. 


Colwell, I am more grateful than I can 
say. I—I wi 


The way to please me is not to 


mention it, Mrs. Hunt. I am going to 
try to make some money for you, so 


that you can at least double the income 
from the trust company.” 
Thanks, ever so much. Of course, 
I know you are thoroughly familiar with 
such things. But I have heard so much 
about the money everybody loses in 
speculation that I was half afraid.” 
‘Not when you buy good bonds, 
Mrs. Hunt.”’ 
Good-morning, Mr. Colwell.” 
Good-morning, Mrs. Hunt.  Re- 
member, whenever I may be of service 
you are to let me know immediately.’ 
‘Oh, thank you, so much, Mr. Col- 
well.” 


Mrs. Hunt sent him a _ check for 
£7,000, and Colwell bought roo five- 
per cent. gold bonds of the Electric 
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Light, Heat & Power 
ing 96 for them. 

‘These bonds,” he wrote to her. 
“will surely advance in price, and when 
they touch a good figure I shall sell 
part, and keep the balance for you as 
an investment. The operation is partly) 
speculative, but I assure you the money 
is safe. You will have an opportunity 
to increase your original capital and 
your entire funds will then be invested 
in these same bonds—Electric 5s- 
as many as the money will buy. |! 
hope within six months to secure 
for you an income of twice as much 
as you have been receiving from the 
trust company.” 

The next morning she 


office. 


Company, pay- 


called at his 


Good-morning, Mrs. Hunt, I trust 
you are well.’ 
“Good-morning, Mr. Colwell. | 


know I am an awful bother to you. 


but——” 

“You are greatly mistaken, Mrs. 
Hunt.” 

“You are very kind. You see, | 


don’t exactly understand about those 
bonds. I thought you could tell me. 
I’m so stupid,” archly. 

“IT won’t have you prevaricate about 
yourself, Mrs. Hunt. Now, you gav 
me £7,000, didn’t you ?” 


“Yes.” Her tone indicated that 
she granted that much and nothing 


more. 

“ Well, I opened an account for you 
with our firm. You were credited with 
the amount. I then gave an order to 
buy one hundred bonds of £200 each. 
We paid 96 for them.” 

“T don’t follow you quite, Mr. Col- 
well. I told you ’’—another arch smile 
—T was so stupid !” 

“It means that for each £200-bond 
£192 was paid. It brought the total 
up to £19,200.” 

“But I only had £7,000 to begin 
with. You don’t mean I’ve made that 
much, do you ?’ 

‘“Not yet, Mrs. 


Hunt. You put in 
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£7,000; that was your margin, you 
know; and we put in the other £12,200 
and kept the bonds as security. We 
owe you £7,000, and you owe us 
£12,200, and Ee 

‘*But—I know you'll laugh at me, 
Mr. Colwell—but I really can’t help 
thinking it's something like the poor 
people you read about, who mortgage 
their houses, and they go on, and the 
first thing you know some real estate 
agent owns the house and you have 
nothing. I have a friend, Mrs. Stilwell, 
who lost her’s that way,” she finished, 
corroboratively. 

‘“‘ This is not a similar case, exactly. 
The reason why you use a margin is 
that you can do more with the money 
that way than if you bought outright. 
[t protects your broker against a 
depreciation in the security purchased, 
which is all he wants. In this case 
you owe us £12,200, but the bonds are 
in your name, and they are worth 
£19,200, so that if you want to pay us 
back, all you have to do is to order us 
to sell the bonds, return the money we 
have advanced, and keep the balance 
of your margin ; that is, of your original 
sum.” 

‘*T don’t understand why I should 
owe the firm. I shouldn’t mind so 
much owing you, because I know you'd 
never take advantage of my ignorance 
of business matters. But I’ve never 
met Mr. Wilson nor Mr. Graves. I 
don’t even know how they look.” 

“But you know me,” said Mr. 
Colwell, with patient courtesy. 

“ Oh, it isn’t that I’m afraid of being 
cheated, Mr. Colwell,’ she said, hastily 
and reassuringly : “ but I don’t wish to 
be under obligations to any one, parti- 
cularly utter strangers; though, of 
course, if you say it is all right, I am 
satisfied.” 

“My dear Mrs. Hunt, don’t worry 
about this matter. We bought these 
bonds at 96. If the price should 
advance to 110, as I think it will, then 
you can sell three-fifths for £13,200, 





. 


pay us back £12,200 and keep £1,000 
for emergencies in savings-banks draw- 
ing 24 per cent. interest, and you have in 
addition 40 bonds which will pay vou 
£400 a year.” 

“That would be lovely. 
bonds are now 96?” 

“Yes; you will always find the price 
in the financial page of the newspapers, 


And the 


where it says BONDS. Look for 
Elec 5s,” and he showed her. 
“Oh, thanks, ever so much. Of 


course, I am a great bother, I know——”’ 

“You are nothing of the kind, Mrs. 
Hunt. I’m only too glad to be of the 
slightest use to you.” 

** Good morning, Mr. Colwell.” 

“Good morning, Mrs. Hunt.” 

Mr. Colwell, busy with several im- 
portant “ deals,” did not follow closely 
the fluctuations in the price of 
Electric Light, Heat & Power Com- 
pany 5s. The fact that there had 
been any change at all was made clear 
to him by Mrs. Hunt. She called a 
few days after her first visit, with per- 
turbation written large on her face. 
Also, she wore the semi-resolute look of 
a person who expects to hear unac- 
ceptable excuses. 

““Good morning, Mr. Colwell.” 

‘“* How do you do, Mrs. Hunt? Well, 
I hope.” 

“Oh, I am well enough. I wish I 
could say as much for my financial 
matters.” She had acquired the phrase 
from the financial reports which she 
had taken to reading religiously every 
day. 

“Why, how is that ?” 

“ They are 95 now,” she said, a trifle 
accusingly. 

“Who are they, pray, Mrs. Hunt ?” 
in surprise, 

“ The bonds. 
paper.” 

Mr. Colwell smiled. Mrs. Hunt 
almost became indignant at his levity. 


I saw it in last night's 


“Don’t let that worry you, Mrs. 
Hunt. The bonds are all right. The 


market is a trifle dull ; that’s all.” 
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* They forced the poor man to make strange admissions, and 
deliberately ignored his feeble protest.” 
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“A friend,” she said, very slowly, who 
knows all about these matters, told me 
last night that it made a difference of 
£200 to me.” 

“ So it does, in a way; that is, if you 
tried to sell your bonds. But as you 
are not going to do so until they show 
you a handsome profit, you need not 
worry. Don’t be concerned about the 
matter, I beg of you. When the time 
comes for you to sell the bonds I'll let 
you know. Never mind if the price 
goes off a point or two. You are amply 
protected. Even if there should be a 
panic I'll see that you are not sold 
out, no matter how low the price 
goes. You are not to worry about it; 
in fact, you are not to think about it 
at all.” 

“Oh, thanks, ever so much, Mr. 
Colwell. I didn’t sleep a wink last 
night. But I knew x» 

A clerk came in with some stock 
certificates and stopped short. He 
wanted Mr. Colwell’s signature in a 
hurry, but at the same time dared not 
interrupt. Mrs. Hunt thereupon rose 
and said, “ Well, I won’t take up any 
more of your time. Good morning, Mr. 
Colwell. Thanks ever so much.” 

“ Don’t mention it, Mrs. Hunt, Good- 
morning. You are going to do very 
well with these bonds if you only have 
patience.” 

“Oh, I'll be patient now that I know 
all about it; yes, indeed. And I hope 
your prophecy will be fulfilled. Good- 
morning, Mr. Colwell.” 

“* Good-morning.” 

Little by little the bonds continued 
to decline. The syndicate in charge 
was not ready to move them. But 
Mrs. Hunt's unnamed  friend—her 
Cousin Emily’s husband—who was 
employed in a city bank, did not 
know all the particulars of that “deal.” 
He knew the Street in the abstract, and 
had accordingly implanted the seed of 
insomnia in her quaking soul. Then, 
as he saw values decline, he did his best 
to make the seed grow, fertilizing a 





naturally rich soil with ominous hints 
and head-shakings and with phrases 
that made her firmly believe he was 
gradually and considerately preparing 
her for the worst. On the third day of 
her agony Mrs. Hunt walked into 


‘Colwell’s office. Her face was pale and 


she looked distressed. Mr. Colwell 
sighed involuntarily—a scarcely percep- 
tible and not very impolite sigh 
—and said: ‘‘Good-morning, Mrs. 
Hunt.” 

She nodded gravely and silently, 
gasped twice, and said, tremulously : 
“ The bonds! ”’ 

“Yes? What about them?” 

She gasped again, and said: “ The 
p-p-papers !”’ 

“What do you mean, Mrs. Hunt?” 

She dropped into a chair nervelessly, 
as if exhausted. After a pause she 
said: “It’s in all the papers. I thought 
the ‘Standard’ might be mistaken, so I 
bought the ‘ Telegraph’ and the ‘ Times’ 
and the ‘Sun.’ But no. It was the 
same in all. It was,” she added, tragi- 
cally, “93!” 

“Yes?” he said, smilingly. 

The smile did not reassure her; it 
irritated her and aroused her suspicions. 
By him, of all men, should her’ 
insomnia be deemed no _ laughing 
matter. 

“Doesn’t > that mean a loss of 
£600?” she asked. There was a 
deny-it-if-you-dare inflection in her 
voice of which she was not conscious. 
Her cousin’s husband had been a care- 
ful gardener. 

“No, because you are not going to 
sell your bonds at 93, but at 110 or 
thereabouts.” 

“ But if I did want to sell the bonds 
now would I lose £600?” she queried, 
challengingly. Then she hastened to 
answer herself: “Of course I would, 
Mr. Colwell. Even I can tell that.” 

“You certainly would, Mrs. Hunt: 
but r 

“T knew I was right, 
sible triumph. 
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* But you are not going to sell the 
bonds.” 

“Of course, I don’t want to because 
I can’t afford to lose any money, much 
less {600. But I don’t see how I can 
help losing it. I was warned from the 
first,’ she said, as if that made it 
worse. ‘I certainly had no business to 
risk myall.”” She had waived the right 
to blame some one else, and there was 
something consciously just and 
judicial about her attitude that was 
eloquent. Mr. Colwall was moved by 
it. 

“You can have your money back, 
Mrs. Hunt, if you wish it,” he told 
her, quite unprofessionally. ‘“ You 
seem to worry about it so much.” 

“Oh, I am not worrying, exactly; 
only, I do wish I hadn’t bought—I 
mean, the money was so safe in the 
Trolleyman’s Trust Company, that I 
can’t help thinking I might just as well 
have let it stay where it was, even if it 
didn’t bring me in so much. 
course, if you want me to leave it 
here,” she said, very slowly to give 
him every opportunity to contradict 
her, “of course, I'll do just as you 
say. 

“My dear Mrs. Hunt,” Colwell said, 
very politely, “my only desire is to 
please you and to help you. When 
you buy bonds you must be prepared 
to be patient. It may take months 
before you will be able to sell yours at 
a profit, and I don’t know how low the 
price will go in the meantime. Nobody 
can tell you that because nobody 
knows. But it need make no difference 
to you whether the bonds go to go or 
even to 85, which is unlikely.” 

“Why, how can you say so, Mr. 
Colwell? If the bonds go to go I'll 
lose £1,200—my friend said it was two 
hundred for every number down. And 
at 85 that would be ’—counting on her 
fingers—“ eleven numbers, that is, two 
thousand two hundred pounds!”’ And she 
gazed at him, awe-strickenly, reproach- 
fully. ‘“‘How can you say it would 


But, of . 


make no difference, Mr. Colwell ? ” 

Mr. Colwell fiercely hated the un- 
named “friend,” who had told her so 
little and yet so much. But he said to 
her, mildly: “I thought that I had ex- 
plained all that to you. It might hurt 
a weak speculator if the bonds declined 
ten points, though such a decline is 
utterly improbable. But it won't affect 
you in the slightest, since having an 
ample margin, you would not be forced 
to sell. You would simply hold on 
until the price rose again. Let me illus- 
trate. Supposing your house cost 
£2,000, and——” 

“ Harry paid £7,000,” she said, cor- 
rectingly. On second thought she 
smiled, in order to let him see that she 
knew her interpolation was irrelevant. 
But he might as well know the actual 
cost. 

“Very well,” he said, good-humoredly, 
‘we'll say £7,000, which was also the 
price of every other house in that block. 
And suppose that, owing to some acci- 
dent, or for any reason whatever, nobody 
could be found to pay more than £5,000 
for one of the houses, and three or four 
of your neighbors sold theirs at that 
price. But you wouldn't because you 
knew that in the season, when everybody 
came back to town, you would find 
plenty of people who'd give you 
£10,000 for your house; you wouldn't 
sell it for £5,000, and you wouldn't 
worry. Would you, now ?” he finished, 
cheerfully. 

‘“No,” she said slowly, “ I wouldn't 
worry. But,” hesitatingly, for, after all, 
she felt the awkwardness of her posi- 
tion, “ I wish I had the money instead 
of the bonds.” And she added, self- 
defensively : “I haven’t slept a wink for 
three nights thinking about this.” 

The thought of his coming emancipa- 
tion cheered Mr. Colwell immensely. 
“Your wish shall be gratified, Mrs. 
Hunt. Why didn’t you ask me before. 
if you felt that way ?”’ he said, in mild 
reproach. And he summoned a clerk. 

‘Make out a check for £7,000 
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BONDS—A FINANCIER’S STORY 


payable to Mrs. Rose Hunt, and transfer 
the 100 Electric Light 5s to my personal 
iccount.” 

He gave her the check and told her: 
‘Here is the money. I am very sorry 
that I unwittingly caused you some 
anxiety. But all’s well that ends well. 
\ny time that I can be of service to you 

-not at all. Don’t thank me, please: 
no. Good-morning.” 

But he did not tell her that by taking 
over her account he lost exactly £600. 


A week later Electric 5-per cent. 
bonds sold at 96 again. Mrs. Hunt 
called on him. It was noon, and 


she evidently had spent the morning 
mustering up courage for the visit. 
They greeted one another, she em- 
barrassed and he courteous and kindly 
as usual. 

“Mr. Colwell, you still have those 
bonds, haven’t you?” 

* Why, yes.” 

* 1—I think I'd like totake them back.” 

* Certainly, Mrs. Hunt. I'll find out 
how much they are selling for.” He 
summoned a clerk to get a quotation 
on Electric 5s. The clerk  tele- 
phoned to one of their bond specia- 
lists, and learned that the bonds could 
be bought at 964. He reported to Mr. 
Colwell, and Mr. Colwell told Mrs. 
Hunt, adding: “So you see they are 
practically where they were when you 
bought them before.” 

She hesitated. ‘‘ 1—I—didn’t you buy 
them from me at 93? I'd like to buy 
them back at the same price I sold them 
to you.” 

“No, Mrs. Hunt,” he said,” “1 
bought them from you at 96.” 

“But the price was 93.” And she 
added, corroboratively: ‘Don't you 
remember it was in all the papers ?”’ 

“Yes, but I gave you back exactly 
the same amount that I received from 
vou, and I had the bonds transferred to 
my account. They stand on our books 
as having cost me 96.” 

“But couldn’t you let me have them 
at 93 7°’ she persisted. 


“I’m very sorry,” Mrs. Hunt, but I 
don’t see how I could. If you buy them 
in the open market now you will be in 
exactly the same position as before you 
sold them, and you will make a great 
deal of money, because they are going 
up now. Let me buy them for you at 
963.” 

“ At 93, you mean,” with a tentative 
smile. 

“At whatever price they may be 
selling for,”’ he corrected patiently. 

‘“‘ Why did you let me sell them, Mr. 
Colwell ?” she asked, plaintively. 

“But, my dear madam, if you buy 
them now you will be no worse off 
than if you had kept the original lot.” 

“Well, I don’t see why it is that I 
have to pay 964 now for the very same 
bonds I sold last Tuesday at 93. If it 
was some other bonds,” she added, * I 
wouldn’t mind so much.” 

“My dear Mrs. Hunt, it makes no 
difference which bonds you hold. They 
have all risen in price, yours and mine 
everybody’s; your lot was the same as 
any other lot. You see that, don't 
you ?” 

“Ye-es; but 

“Well, then, you are exactly where 
you were before you bought any. You've 
lost, nothing because you received your 
money back intact.” 

“I’m willing to buy them,” she said 
resolutely, “at 93.” 

“Mrs. Hunt, I wish I could buy 
them for you at that price. But there 
are none for sale cheaper than 963.” 

“Oh, why did I let you sell my 
bonds!” she said, disconsolately. 

“ Well, you worried so much because 
they had declined that——”’ 

“Yes, but I didn’t know anything 
about business matters. You know I 
didn’t, Mr. Colwell,” she _ finished, 
accusingly. 

He smiled in his good-natured way. 
“Shall I buy the bonds for you?” he 
asked. He knew the plans of the 
syndicate in charge, and being sure the 
bonds would advance he thought she 
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BONDS—A FINANCIER’S STORY 


might as well share in the profits. At 
heart he felt sorry for her. 

She smiled back. “ Yes,” she told 
him, “at 93.” It did not seem right 
to her, notwithstanding his ‘explana- 
tions, that she should pay 964 for 
them when the price a few days ago 
was 93. 

“ But how can I if they are 964?” 

“ Mr. Colwell, it is 93 or nothing.” 
She was almost pale at her own bold- 
ness. It really seemed to her as if the 
price had only been waiting for her to 
sell out in order to advance. And 
though she wanted the bonds, she did 
not feel like yielding.” 

“ Then 1 very much fear it will have 
to be nothing.” 

‘““ Er—good-morning, Mr. Colwell,” on 
the verge of tears. 

““Good-morning, Mrs. Hunt.” And 
before he knew it, forgetting all that 
had gone before, he added: ‘“ Should 
you change your mind, I should be glad 
t(o—_——— 

“T know I wouldn’t pay more than 
g3 if I lived to be a thousand years.” 
She looked expectantly at him, to see if 
he had repented, and she smiled—the 
smile that is a woman’s last resort, that 
says, almost articulately : “I know you 
will, of course, do as I ask. My ques- 
tion is only a formality. I know your 
nobility, and I fear not.” But he only 
bowed her out, very politely. 

On the Stock Exchange the price of 
Ele. L. H. & P. Co. 5s rose 
steadily. Mrs. Hunt, too indignant to 
feel lachrymose, discussed the subject 
with her Cousin Emily and her husband. 
Emily was very much _ interested. 
Between her and Mrs. Hunt they 
forced the poor man to make strange 
admissions, and deliberately ignoring 
his feeble protests they worked them- 
selves up to the point of believing that 
while it. would be merely generous of 
Mr. Colwell to let his friend’s widow 





have the bonds at 93, it would 
be only his obvious duty to let her 
have them at 96}. The moment 


they reached this decision Mrs. Hunt 
knew how to act. And the more 
she thought the more indignant she 


became. The next morning she called 
on her late husband’s executor and 
friend. 


Her face wore the look often seen on 
those ardent souls who think their 
sacred and inalienable rights have been 
trampled upon by the tyrant Man, but 
who at the same time feel certain the 
hour of retribution is near. 

“ Good-morning, Mr. Colwell. | 
came to find out exactly what you pro- 
pose to do about my bonds.” Her 
voice conveyed the impression that she 
expected violent opposition, perhaps 
even bad language, from him. 

“ Good-morning, Mrs. Hunt. 
what do you mean ?” 

His affected ignorance deepened the 
lines on her face. Instead of bluster he 
was using finesse ! . 

“T think you ought to know, Mr. 
Colwell,” she said, meaningly. 

“ Well, I really don’t. I remember 
you wouldn’t heed my advice when I 
told you not to sell out, and again when 
I advised you to buy them back.” 

“Yes, at 96},”’ she burst out, indig- 
nantly. 

“Well, if you had you would to-day 
have a profit of over £1,400.” 

“And whose fault is it that | 
haven't?” She paused for a reply. 
Receiving noné, she went on: “ But 
never mind, I have decided to accept 
your offer,” very bitterly, as if a poor 
widow could not afford to be a chooser; 
“T'll take those bonds at 963.” And 
she added, under her breath : “ Although 
it really ought to be 93.” 

“But, Mrs. Hunt,” said Colwell, in 
measureless astonishment, “ you can’t 
do that, you know. You wouldn’t buy 
them when I wanted you to, and I can’t 
buy them for you now at 96}. Really, 
you ought to see that.” 

Cousin Emily and she had gone over 
a dozen imaginary interviews with Mr. 
Colwell—of varying degrees of stormi- 
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ness—the night before, and they had, 
in an idle moment, and not because 
they really expected it, represented Mr. 
Colwell as taking that identical stand. 
Mrs. Hunt was accordingly prepared to 
show both that she knew her moral and 
technical rights, and that she was ready 
to resist any attempt to ignore them. 
So she said in a voice so ferociously 
calm that it should have warned any 


guilty man: *“ Mr. Colwell, will you 
answer me one question ?” 
‘A ‘thousand, Mrs. Hunt, with 


pleasure.” - 
“No; only one. Have you kept the 
bonds that I bought or have you not ?” 
* What difference that make, 
Mrs. Hunt?” 
He evaded the answer. 
“Yes or no, please. 


does 


Have you or 


have you not those same _ identical 
bonds? ” 

“Yes: Lhave. But— 

“And to whom do those bonds 


belong, by rights.” 
but resolute. 

* To me, certainly.” 

* To you, Mr. Colwell ? ’ 
And in her smile were a 
feelings ; but not mirth. 

* Yes, Mrs. Hunt, to me.” 

* And you propose to keep them ? ” 

* I certainly do.” 

* Not even if I pay 964 will you give 
them to me? ™ 

“Mrs. Hunt,” Colwell said with 
warmth, * when I took those bonds off 
vour hands at 93 I took an actual loss 
of £600 ; 

She smiled in pity 
ment in thinking 
stupid. 

* And when you wanted me to sell 
them back to you at 93 after they had 
risen to 964, if I had done as you wished 
it would have meant an additional loss 
of £700 to me.” 

Again she smiled—the same smile, 
only the pity was now mingled with 


She smiled. 
thousand 


pity for his judg- 
her so_ hopelessly 


She was still pale, 


rising indignation. 

“For Harry’s sake I was willing to 
pocket the first loss, in order that you 
might not worry. But I didn’t see why 
I should make you a present of £700,” 
he said, very quietly. 

“I never asked you to do it,” she 
retorted, hotly. 

“If you had lost any money through 
my fault it would have been different. 
But you had your original capital un- 
impaired. You had nothing to lose if 
you bought back the same bonds at 
practically the same price. Now you 
come and ask me to sell you the bonds 
at 963 that are selling in the market 
for 104, which means that I should 
make you another present of £1,400 or 
£1,600—as a reward, I suppose, for 
your refusal to take my advice.” 

“Mr. Colwell, you take advantage of 
my position to insult me. And Harry 
trusted you so much! But let me tell 
you that I am not going to let you do 
just as you please. Nodoubt you would 
like to have me go home and forget how 
you've acted towards me. But I am 
going to consult a lawyer, and see if | 
am to be treated this way by a friend 
of my husband’s. You've madea mistake, 
Mr. Colwell.” 

“ Yes, madam, I certainly have. And, 
in order to avoid making any more, you 
will oblige me greatly by never again 
calling at this office. By all means 
consult a lawyer. Good - morning, 
madam,” said the politest man in the 
City. 

“We'll see,” was all she said; and 
she left the room. 

Colwell paced up and down his office 
nervously. It was seldom that he 
allowed himself to lose his temper, and 
he did not like it. The ticker whirred 
away excitedly, and in an absent- 
minded, half-disgusted way he glanced 
sideways at it. 

“Elec. 5s, 106}, he 
tape. 
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SLEDGING 


TOWARDS THE 


POLE 


By WALTER WELLMAN 


Commander of the Wellman Arctic Expedition of 1898-1899 
(Concluded from page 143) 
AN EXTRAORDINARY ARCTIC DISASTER—SLEDGING AS A MEANS 
OF REACHING THE POLE—AN ARCTIC NIGHT. IN CAMP 


N extraordinary disaster was that 
which overtook my _ sledging 
party in Franz Josef Land. We 

had covered about 140 of the 700 
statute miles which lay between our 
winter quarters and the very top of our 
earth. Then, on March 2oth, I fell 
into a crack in the ice and hurt my 
right leg. It appeared to be a trivial 
injury, and so I kept going; but as a 
matter of fact, it was fatal to the hope 
of reaching the Pole or even of beating 
the record; and as the leg grew worse 
and worse, there was the greatest 
danger that we should go on till at 
least one of us could never return. But 
fate interposed with what at the 
moment seemed a most cruel hand to 
save us from worse things beyond. 
March 22nd was a day of storm from 
the northeast, and we could not make 
the dogs face the blast. By evening 
the wind had died away, but as the 
nights were still pretty dark, we crept 
into our sleeping-bags at six o'clock, 
with orders for breakfast at three in 
the morning and an early start. At 
midnight we were roused by the 
ominous sound ofice crashing against ice, 
accompanied by a slight jarring of the 
frozen crust which lay between us and 
the sea. In an instant all five of us 
were outside the tent. We could see 
nothing. The -storm had blown up 
again, and the air was filled with 
drifting snow. Two men were detailed 
to make a reconnaisance, the others 
creeping back intg the tent out of the 
blast. But in two or three seconds 


there came another movement of the 
ice; another low, sullen, rumbling 
sound. 

A crack had opened directly under 
our sleeping-bags, and in its black 
depths we could hear the waters rush- 
ing and seething. Running out of the 
tent into the darkness, one of us 
stepped into an opening, wetting his 
foot, and no sooner had he withdrawn 
his leg than the crack closed like a 
vice, and with such force that the 
edges of the blocks were ground to 


‘fragments and the débris was pushed 


up into a quivering ridge. Ten feet 
away lay a dog with his head cut clean 
off by a similar opening and closing of 
the ice upon which he had been sleep- 
ing. How the animal had managed to 
get caught in the trap we could not 
imagine; but there he was, as neatly 
beheaded as if an executioner had done 


the job. The remaining’ dogs were 
howling dolefully. Some of our 
sledges, with their precious stores, 


were already toppling into the waters 
where the ice had upheaved underneath 
them. Under our feet and all around 
us the ice was shaking and breaking- 
here pushing up, there sinking down— 
and the violently agitated sea was 
spouting through the openings. We 
were caught in an ice-quake. 
Obviously it was imperative that we 
run away from this convulsed spot as 
quickly as possible. But whither 
should we go? In the darkness and 
storm it was impossible to see anything 
around us kut the shaking, quaking 
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SLEDGING TOWARDS THE POLE 


ice-blocks. I asked Paul and Emil to 
go hunt a sound floe, if such a thing 
remained in the Arctic seas, upon which 
we could take refuge. They instantly 
set out, scrambling over the rolling, 
shaking slabs, and as they disappeared 
in the gloom I said to myself: ‘* Well, 
that’s the last I shall ever see of those 


boys.”” Yet I was not much concerned 
about it. For some reason, which I 
never expect to understand, I was 


unable to get up more than a sort of 
indifferent interest in what was going 
on. The most acute sensation I had 
was in a thought of how much more 
pleasant it would be back in the snug 
bag, and whether it was really worth 
while to stay out in this bitter wind 
trying to save things. 

In a few moments Paul and Emil 
returned with word that twenty or 
thirty rods away they had found a floe 
which appeared to be sound and safe. 
Then, for the first time, we all began 
to feel as if there was something worth 
hurrying for. Laying hold of a sledge, 
we hastened with it over the quaking 
pieces and across a chasm in which the 
water was running like a mill-race, to 
a place of safety upon the large floe 
beyond. Three trips there and back 
we made, each time finding the chasm 
considerably wider than before. It 
was all we*’could do to get the third 
sledge over, and when we attempted to 
return for the fourth there was before us 
a river—a mad-rushing, ice-strewn 
current. The spot where our camp 
had stood, and where but a few 
moments before we had all been at the 
work of rescue, was in a volcanic state 
of eruption. Masses of ice were gush- 
ing up into the air like flames. The 
brittle blocks were crushing, grinding, 
snarling, biting at one another. The 
sea was rushing wildly through and over 
the débris. From within this swirling 
maelstrom of ice and water came the 
doleful howling of a number of dogs 
whose fastenings we had been unable 
to cut. We stood at the margin of the 


upheaval and listened. The volume of 
cry from the dogs became fainter and 
fainter. Soon it dwindled to the moan 
of a single dog. A second more, and 
there was no sound to be heard save 
the cracking, crunching of the ice, the 
swishing, hissing of the waters. As I 
stood there in the storm by the wreck 
of a great hope I noticed how strangely 
like the roar of a fierce conflagration 
were the mutterings of this polar 
paroxysm. 

Without a word we turned back to 
our rescued sledges, moved them farther 
on, and, as soon as we felt quite secure, 
stopped and put up the tent, to escape 
the force of the wind. While cook 
was preparing coffee and oatmeal we 
made an inventory of our losses. One- 
third of our dogs and all our dog-food 
were missing ; also 300 or 400 pounds 
of bacon and condensed food: bags of 
reserve clothing and footwear: all our 
ski and our canvas canoe; and, worst 
of all, our basket of instruments. The 
Polar dash was at an end. It would 
be almost like suicide to go on. 

When the light returned and the 
storm had abated, we walked back to 
the place where our camp had been. 
A strange scene lay before us. Where 
our tent had been pitched there were 
now masses of pressed-up ice, rising in 
places thirty feet above the levei of the 
sea. The solid crystal sheet, from 
eight to fifteen feet in thickness, had 
been shattered into a million fragments, 
turned bottom up, block packed on 
block; and in between the elevations 
were pockets of débris—the powdered, 
pulverized detritus produced by these 
titanic forces. Now all was still and 
calm, and where the sea had rushed up 
and formed little pools in the sludge, 
new ice was forming in the thirty- 
degrees-below-zero temperature, and 
all was shining brilliantly in the morn- 
ing sun. Not a trace of sledge, or 
dog, or canoe, or ski, or anything 
whatsoever that had been ours, was 
to be seen in the wreck. Had the 
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strongest ship that was ever built tHE ONLY WAY TO REACH THE POLE 
been caught in this convulsion, it 


would have been ground into kindling It is only by sledging that any one 
wood, and _ the kindling wood into mow proposes to reach the North 
powder. Pole. The old idea of an open polar 





























**On March 20th. I fell into a crack in the ice and hurt my right leg.” 
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SLEDGING TOWARDS THE POLE 


sea and the navigation of the very 
top of our earth in a ship is aban- 
doned. After Andrée’s disastrous at- 
tempt to find a royal aéronautic road 
to the Pole, no one else is likely to try 
that method. The plan of all modern 
Pole-seekers is to get as far north as 
possible with a ship, establish head- 
quarters upon the land, and thence 
make a dash forthe Pole and back 
again with dog-sledges. Nansen varied 
this plan by leaving hisship when she had 
drifted farther north than man had ever 
been before, within 415 statute miles of 
the Pole; and if he had had a supply 
depot in north Franz Josef Land to 
return to, so that he could prudently 
have remained longer in the field, he 
might have made the ninetieth degree. 
To march from an outpost in any of 
those far northern lands to the Pole and 
back is a very large order; but there 
are menof experience who still think it 
can be done. How difficult the task is 
only those who have actually attempted 
it can know. The popular idea is, that 
the feat may be performed if one only 
will give enough time to it; that he 
should push one depot of supplies out 
beyond another, advancing step by step, 
through a chain of such stations, till the 
Pole be reached. This would all be 
very well.if we had the land to work 
upon. If we had land running to the 
Pole from lower latitudes, say the 
eightieth parallel, attainment of that 
objective of man’s adventurous ambi- 
tions would be asimple matter. But we 
haven’t. So far as we know, there 
remains between the most northerly 
land and the Pole about 500 miles of 
sea. It is possible to travel over the 
ice which covers this sea, rough and 
shifting as it is; but it is useless to 
establish depots there, for the odds are 
a hundred to one they can never be 
found again. Returning from his 
attempt to reach the Pole, Dr. Nansen 
made no effort to find the “ Fram,” 
because she was drifting to and fro, 
though at no time could she have been 


more than 150 miles from him, and the 
probabilities are that on his southern 
journey he passed within thirty or forty 
miles of her. 

The season of the year during which 
one can travel over the ice-sheet is 
limited. The winter months are too 
dark, and the summer months—oddly 
enough—are too warm. The _ best 
season is from about the 1st of March 
to the end of May—say a hundred days 
in all. Before March, the sun is far 
below the horizon, and the gloom too 
dense. After May, the snow is too soft 
and sticky, and the ice too much 
broken up. It is true that some travel- 
ing might be done in October and early 
November, after the snow has hardened 
again, and this suggests the plan of 
using the 100 days of spring for reaching 
the Pole, and the autumn for returning 
to headquarters. But it must _ be 
remembered that, after once leaving the 
land and taking to the sea-ice, no game 
can be had; everything the travelers 
eat, and the fuel for melting ice and 
cooking food, must be carried with 
them. The more they carry the slower 
they must travel. Two pounds a day is 
the minimum ration per man, of the 
most approved modern ‘ condensed” 
food. This means 200 pounds per man 
for a journey of 100 days, to say nothing 
of weight of sledges, instruments, tent, 
sleeping-bags, and packing. With the 
help of dogs this much may be carried, 
and the period of absence from land 
may be extended to 125 or even I40 
days, though at first the loads will 
be very heavy. If, however, a party sets 
out upon a journey of nine months’ 
duration, nearly 600 pounds per man 
would represent the minimum load 
simply of food for men alone and 
excluding all other things, among them 
the sustenance of the dogs.— clearly an 
impossible burden. 

So there is nothing for it but a quick 
journey out from the land and back 
again. It makes no difference whether 
the base used be North Greenland, 
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franz Josef Land, or a ship that has 
drifted into the inner polar sea—it is 


so organize his party andso arrange his 
weights and his motive power as to be 





necessarily ‘‘ a dash for the Pole,” and 


able to cover an average of ten miles a 
nothing but a dash. It is. practically, 


day, and who can manage to avert all 


















































Caught in an ice quake. 
a campaign of 100 or 115 days, begin- 
ning inthe midst of the Arctic winter 
and ending at the commencing of 
summer. The man who can get his 
base established just right ; who can 


serious accidents, has the Pole within 
his grasp. 

Ten miles a day, a mile an hour, 
seems very little. But try it once, if 
you want to know how difficult it is. 
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Our party was as well organized as any 
party could be. We had the best of 
everything, and not too much of it. 
Simplicity is the first essential of a 
successful sledge trip. Yet work as 
hard as we could, we made an average 
of only six miles a day, about the same 
as Nansen and Johansen had made. Of 
course our loads were the heaviest 
these days, for we were carrying four 
months’ supplies. Each of the five of 
us had a sledge and a team of dogs. 
Much of the road was very rough. The 
previous fall, before the ice had frozen 
solidly, north-east winds, driving down 
against the land, had smashed the floes 
into a forest of hummocks and ridges. 
Between these elevations there were 
pockets of deep snow. Winding in 
and out, upanddown, over and through 
these obstacles, we made our painful 
way by dint of much lifting, shoving, 
pulling, and an incessant shouting at 
the poor dogs. 

DOGS ON AN 


BEHAVIOUR OF THE 


ARCTIC JOURNEY 


Without dogs one can do nothing on 
a sledge trip. Reindeer have been sug- 
gested, but they are not equal to dogs 
in rough ice. Horses or ponies have 
been tried, but with indifferent results. 
On a smooth road thty are, of course, 
superior to dogs, but amid hummocks 
and pockets they are of little avail. 
Besides, if we had a smooth road, the 
Pole would have been discovered long 
ago. One great advantage in the use 
of dogs is their ability to endure any- 
thing in the way of cold. Fifty below 
zero has no terrors for them. I remem- 
ber one camp we made. It was in 
February, shortly after our start, and 


before the sun had risen. A storm 
came down upon us from off the 
glaciers of the near-by land. We were 


upon a level, snowless stretch of ice, 
and the wind fairly blew us off our 
feet. Only by bracing to leeward with 
a ski-stick could one stand at all. The 


dogs were determined to run with the 
wind, and it was almost more than we 
could do to keep them anywhere near 
the course. Much of the time we had 
to drag dogs, sledges, and all, with the 
icy wind blowing the breath out of our 
bodies. The storm increased in fury, 
and as it was absolutely impossible to 
camp on this smooth, bare ice, we 
looked eagerly for some hummocks or 
ridges where we might make the tent- 
pegs hold, or at least bury them in the 
snow so that they would not be blown 
miles away the moment we let go of 
them. 

At last we found some small hummocks, 
and stopped to make camp. Usually 
this is the most pleasant of tasks. One 
takes keen delight in preparing for the 
night, and heavenly it seems to craw] 
in out of the wind, and to hear the 
lamp sing as it boils the coffee and the 
soup. But this was a most bitter 
camp-making. It seemed impossible to 
do anything. The air was so filled 
with snow that we could barely see one 
another. 

‘* Make the dogs snug first,” 
* or they'll perish.”’ 

So we scooped out a sort of trench, 
and buried the dogs in the snow, and 
then tried to rig up some sort of shelter 
for ourselves. It was not easy. No 
tent could stand in that blast, and so 
we fastened down the ends of the 
canvas, crawled under, boiled some 
coffee, and spread the sleeping-bags. A 
few hours later the violence of the 
storm was moderated, and I looked out 
to see how things were coming on. 
There were the dogs, lying on top 
of the snow, as happy as they could be, 
though a stiff wind was still blowing 
and the temperature was about thirty- 
five degrees below zero. In trying to 
make these dogs comfortable I had 
frozen my nose and my cheeks, and 
some of the men had suffered similar 
trifling frost nips. So after this we 
permitted the dogs to hunt their own 
shelter. It was never too cold for 


I said, 
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them. Sometimes on breaking camp 
in the morning we had to dig them out 
of snow-drifts; but once a dog has 
shaken himself vigorously, straightened 


quarter as much as aman can pull, and 
he needs about a pound of food per day, 
or half as much as the man. But he 
requires no sleeping-bag or tent, no 
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out his cramped legs, quarrelled with 
one or two of his neighbors, and wagged 
his tail a few times at his master, he is 
ready for business. 


A Siberian dog will pull only a 
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extra clothing and boots, no water has 
to be melted for him, he smokes no 
tobacco. Best of all, if he gets hurt, 
or becomes ill or exhausted, you don't 
have to drag him on the sledge or turn 
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back. You convert him into fresh meat 
for the survivors. That is the economy 
of dog-sledging in these dashes for the 
Pole. Your four-legged comrade drags 
fifty or sixty pounds of load, and he 
carries twenty-five or thirty pounds of 
meat ‘‘on the hoof.” But killing these 
faithful fellows who have worked in 
harness by your side, who lick the 
hand that is about to smite them, 
and look up into the murderer’s 
eyes with true dog trustfulness, was the 
bitterest of all the bitter things one 
had to do. We killed only half a 
dozen, using a rifle, and did the job 
a littke way from camp, behind a 
hummock, in a sneaking sort of way, 
as if we were ashamed of it, as we 
were. 

Good boys, those dogs. I became 
very fond of my team, rogues though 
they were, some of them. Dogs name 
themselves, and mine bore the cogno- 
mens of ‘“‘The Deacon,” ‘“ The 
Dandy,” ‘“ The Assassin” (the latter 
had killed only half a dozen of his 
brethren the previous winter), ‘“‘ The 
Lady,” “‘ The Fox,” ‘‘ The Judge,” and 
‘“The Sport.” ‘* The Assassin” was 
the leader, and a noble draft dog he 
was. He pulled just like a mule. His 
only fault was that he wanted to be 
at the head of the whole procession 
all the time. If put behind another 
sledge he would not “ track,” but cut 
crosslots at every turn of the trail. 
He broke two sledges in this way in 
the rough ice, to say nothing of 
some of my good resolutions. I tried 
to discipline him by putting him back 
among the team; but he felt the 
disgrace, and wouldn’t pull at all, so 
I had to make him leaderagain. With 
all their mean tricks, I loved these 
dogs. You see, I had to work right 
alongside them, with a harness over 
my shoulders. On good ice the dogs 
would pull the load, but whenever 
the sledge stuck in a rough place 
or a pocket of deep snow—and this was 
once in three or five minutes—I had to 


keep it going, or start it, if it stopped. 
The dogs would pull only when they 
felt motion behind them. They had a 
shy way, too, of watching me out of 
the corners of their eyes, and when the 
sledge dragged a little hard and they 
saw I was not pulling, they stopped 
short, as much as to say: ‘‘ How do 
you expect to get along if you don’t do 
your share of the pulling ?*’ But I fooled 
them by pretending to be working very 
hard when actually I was not moving 
ten pounds. At every stop they got 
even with me by twisting themselves up 
into knots, tangling their trace lines in 
the most hopeless way, and then lying 
down to rest, while I, with frost- 
nipped fingers and such patience as 
I could command, straightened things 
out. 

But there were compensations for 
all these annoyances in the fine way 
the beasts worked. It was not neces- 
sary to beat them, and whipping or 
beating was not allowed on this trip. 
It was wonderful what we could do 
with these dogs by talking cheerily to 
them. They didn’t know what we said 
to them, but they were as keen to scent 
the tone in which we said it as they 
were to smell a bear or a seal. When 
we were blue and talked snappishly or 
petulantly to them, they became dis- 
couraged too, and didn’t work half so 
well. Brace up and sing to them, and 
call them ‘‘ old boy,” and put a jolly 
ring in your voice, and they would 
pull their legs off for you. All but 
‘‘The Fox”—he was a born shirker. 
He used to go lame all of a sudden, so 
that he couldn’t pull: and at first I 
sympathized a good deal with him and 
called him pet names. Then I dis- 
covered that he was shamming and 
that a gentle touch with the end of my 
ski-stick served to cure his lameness in 
a jiffy. But the habit of going lame 
when he became tired he never got 
over, and for months he tried two or 
three times a day to deceive us, always 
with the same result. 
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Supper ts ready, aud this brings inthe only glorious hour of the day? 


PRAVELLER’S GREATEST COld is not the worst—that is, directly: 
so far ‘as actually feeling cold was con- 
cerned, we had no trouble, and a few 


frost-bites didn't count. Hardest to 
indirect effect of the 


ARCTI¢ 
HARDSHIP 


Of course we had our fair share of 
suffering on this sledge journey. The endure was the 
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cold, coupled with the absence of a fire 
to dry things. 

The camping hour arrives. You have 
been working hard all day, pulling and 
tugging, in a temperature ranging from 
twenty-five to forty-five degrees below 
zero, and perhaps with a rice cool wind 
blowing from thenorth. Outside you are 
a mass of frost, and inside your skin is 
wet with perspiration. Be careful in 
pitching the tent that you do not leave 
your mittens off more than a few 
seconds, or you will not only freeze 
your fingers, but find the mittens frozen 
so hard you can’t get them on again. 
The best way is to put them inside 
your jacket till you want them. When 
the tent is pitched, one man goes to cut 
fresh ice—ice, that is, at the top of the 
hummocks, fifteen or eighteen feet 
above the sea—and break it up fine for 
melting over the petroleum-gas lamp. 
This is the only way to get water, and 
it is not an easy way, for the ice is 
almost as hard as a rock. Another 
man feeds the hungry dogs their meager 
rations of frozen meat. Poor beasts, 
it is a small bit, and is swallowed at a 
single gulp, and then nothing more 
than snow for them to eat till the next 
night. It makes one very sad to see 
the hungry fellows sitting about watch- 
ing with wide eyes their busy masters, 
and wagging their tails in expectancy 
of a crumb ortwo. But it is a hard 
life for both man and beast, and rations 
must be strictly adhered to, no matter 
how many good dogs go to sleep in the 
snow with empty stomachs. They’ll 
jump into their work all right in the 
morning, just the same. 

Two men get the big sleeping-bag 
off the sledge and carry it into the tent. 
There they try to unroll it. Half an 
hour of tugging, yanking, pounding is 
needed to accomplish this feat, so fast 
is it frozen from the moisture of the 
previous night’s use. When it is spread 
flat in the snow, we begin getting in. 
Preliminary to this we beat and scrape 
some of the snow and frost off one 





another’s clothing, but it is impossible 
to get it all off. The remainder goes 
into the bag with us. We don’t take 
off any clothing, not even our mocca- 
sins or our hats. Yes, we do take off 
our reindeer-skin shoes, but it is only 
for the purpose of turning them inside 
out that they may the better dry during 
the night, and that we may take out 
the senne grass or hay which we have 
worn in them to absorb the moisture 
and keep the feet dry. The art of 
keeping warm feet is to keep dry feet, 
and three or four pairs of woolen stock- 
ings and a nicely packed bunch of this 
hay work toa charm. Whatever else 
we got in this excursion, we did not 
get cold feet. Scattered out to freeze, 
the hay can be shaken entirely free of 
frost next morning, and so will be 
fairly dry to put on again. But what 
a job it is to turn these frozen moccasins 


night and morning with our frost- 
nipped, tender fingers! More than 


once have I seen a big, brave fellow 
shedding tears and swearing while at 
this job—it hurt so. 

We start kicking our way into the 
sleeping-bag. It is frosty, icy, hard in 
there, and it takes a lot of kicking and 
shoving to straighten it out and work 
our way well down in. By the time 
this is done supper is ready, and this 
brings in the only glorious hour of the 
day. Hot soup, hot coffee, biscuits, 
cheese ; bacon, sometimes raw, some- 
times boiled in the soup; oatmeal 
porridge ; a nice chunk of butter, hard 
as a rock, but it tastes good in the 
coffee; and a big drink of ice-water, 
when we are lucky enough to have any 
water left over. If there isn’t any left 
over we go thirsty, as we can’t afford 
to use more oil. We sit up in the bag 
like birdlings in a nest, and eat this 
supper with voracious appetites, and 
with mittens on our fingers. The 
steam is converted into frost, and the 
white particles fall all over us; but we 
don’t mind that as long as there is 
anything to eat. The saddest moment 
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is when everything is gone and the 
ration exhausted. 

Then a pipe for consolation—a pipe, 
and the pleasant task of writing up 
one’s journal in a temperature of seventy 
degrees or more below freezing. There 
was once a time when I didn’t believe 
jt possible for a man to write two or 
three hundred words in half an hour 
in such cold, with bare hands; but now 
I know it can be done, and, what is 
more surprising, the man can actually 
read what he has written. 

The next thing is to push one’s self 
all the way down into the now fairly 
well thawed-out sleeping-bag; pull up 
the flap and button it tight, and get 


snuggled for the night. All this is 
easier said than done. The pre- 


dominant idea of comfort in a sleeping- 
bag prevailing among my Norwegian 
comrades was to slide down somewhere 
near the bottom and telescope them- 
selves together; but I had always to 
have a smell of fresh air, no matter 
how cold it was. There were four of 
us in one bag, and none of us was 
small, and we had to lie “ spoon- 
fashion.” When one turned over, all 
had to turn. As we were packed in 
like Smyrna figs in a box, and as I 
occupied one edge of the bag, where 
the cover-lid was drawn down over me 
as tight as a drum-head, it sometimes 
took me a quarter of an hour to turn 
over. It was quite an athletic feat, 
but it had its advantage in that it 
helped one to warm up. The effort to 


turn about-face usually started per: 
spiration, though the jacket I wore was 
so stiff with frost that on first getting 
into bed it was difficult to bend the 
arms. We always wore our mittens 
in bed, at least during the first part of 
the night, when we were struggling to 
get our blankets straightened out. 
These were like pieces of sheet-metal 
to start with; but the heat of our 
bodiesand the persistent bending and 
breaking of them finaliy licked them 
intoshape. Surprising, this body heat 
of a vigorous man! In the course of 
a couple of hours it thawed most of 
our clothing into wet compresses, 
made the blankets limp and soggy, 
and even softened parts of the sleeping- 
bag itself. Something like a hundred 
minutes after buttoning the flaps down 
over our heads we found ourselves 
lying with pools of water under our 
bodies, while frost still adhered to our 
trousers. By this time two or three of 
my Norwegian bed-fellows were snor- 
ing like threshing-machines, trolley-cars, 
boiler-shops, and batteries of artillery. 
Then, generally, without much loss of 
time, I suppose I joined in the chorus. 
All these and countless other annoy- 
ances are small matters when once you 
get accustomed to them and as long as 
one is in full possession of his health 
and strength. But I cannot con- 
scientiously recommend an Arctic tent 
as a hospital, nor a dog-sledge in rough 
ice and bad weather as an ambulance. 
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A LOVE STORY 


By ANNIE 


loved before, but never in this 

way. She looked with a certain 
pitying scorn on the fleeting attach- 
ments of two years, a year, six months 
ago. ‘‘I was very young then,” she 
thought, looking up through the apple- 
blossom tree under which she lay. 
She was ten years old now. Ten 
just the day before the day before 
yesterday. And day before yester- 
day was the first time she had seen 
her. It had cost her a great deal to 
go to school that day. It was her 
birthday, and the sun shone. But she 
had gone. Things are very hard at 
times, but now how glad, how glad she 
was ! 
Now, lying under the apple-blossoms, 
she made a great resolve. She would 
never catch on sleighs again. Suppos- 
ing it had been winter, and a sleigh 
had come by and she had caught on, 
and she had seen her! Oh, perhaps 
she had se@én; perhaps that was 
the reason why she had not even 
looked at her in school yet. Solemn 
tears came to her eyes. ‘‘I will wash 
the dishes every day, every day, with- 
out being asked,” she thought. 
If her legs were only thin! She had 
such lovely thin legs. And blue eyes, 
truly blue, instead of all sorts of colors 
mixed up. And her hair was long and 
braided, and had a little point at the 
end instead of twisting up and rump- 
ling up, especially in church, until you 
were simply obliged to take your hat off 
or suffocate. 
Perhaps she would have spoken that 
very morning if her hair had _ been 
different. No one understood. No 


|" was not her first love. She had 
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She had not seen her 
for two days, and just that morn- 
ing she was looking in the glass 
to see if she had not changed at 
all, or grown very pale, when her 
mother began to twist the end of her 
braid around and around, and there it 
was all turned upagain. No one under- 
stood; no one in the whole world— 
except God. Hemust. Hownearthe 
blue sky seemed beyond the apple 
blossoms ! 

Suddenly she saw her brother come 
out on the piazza, look around, and 
then steal softly back of the house. 
*He’s after my things,” and she 
sprang up and after him; but she 
stopped in the midst of her run, hesi- 
tated, turned back, and then ran 
eagerly- after him again. ‘I'll show 
him where I’ve hid the treasure, and 
I'll let him have my bower up in the 
tree,” she thought. She ran on, 
tripped, and tore her dress. Her 
brother saw her coming, and fled pre- 
cipitately over the fence. Then she 
leaned her head against a tree and 
looked down at her torn dress, and a 
great wave of sadness came over her. 
Mother will scold, too, I suppose. 
No one knows how changed I am. 
I am going to die pretty soon, I 
think.” 

The next day she went early to 
school and laid an armful of apple- 
blossoms on her desk. Then she 
crept softly out and lingered at the 
school gate, watching. But when she 
came near, walking quite slowly—not 
running at all, in fact,or even skipping 
—with her “ geography” under her 
arm; with her truly blue eyes; with 


one cared. 
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her hair which did not rumple or twist, 
but which ended in a little point ; with 
her thin legs; the little girl’s courage 
failed. She turned back, and walked 
slowly up the school walk. Her heart 
beat fast. *‘‘ Maybe she'll catch up and 
speak to me.”’ But she came up the 
walk behind, not even trying to step 
over all the cracks. ‘ Maybe she'll fall 
down and break herleg, and I’ll have 
to go tor the doctor.” But no; it did 
not seem to occur to /er even to see 
how many steps she could jump up. 
The little girl hid herself behind the 
cloak-room door, and watched through 
the chink to see if she would see the 
apple-blossoms. Her desk was covered 
with them, so she broke off several 
twigs all pink and white, and taking up 
the others, threw them from the 
window. There were too many. She 
would have had no place to write on. 
‘They were just common things. I'd 
ought to have brought lilies or roses or 
something lovely,’’ moaned the little 
girl in the cloak-room. 
venture in until the otherscame. Then 
she saw that she had pinned the apple- 
blossom twigs on her dress. 

She wouldn’t have pinned them on if 
she had minded their being so com- 
mon! How beautiful the world was! 
How could anyone ever be bad! How 
good God was! She couldn’t have 
minded it! Passing jer desk she 
looked right at her, and said softly, 
‘Thank you.” Then she rushed on, 
her heart beating. 

But at her own desk, from where she 
could see the thin legs coming down 
below the seat, and above, the lovely 
braid, all but the little point, her heart 
sank. She realised now how the de- 
formed man in her street felt. ‘* Why 
does God make some people so nice and 
horrid?” she thought in 
despair. At recess, however, she was 
obliged to pass her desk often. At last 
the bell struck, and as she went to her 
seat she said to her: 


** Hello! ”’ 


some so 


She did not’ 


** Hello! ”’ said the other little girl. 
The next day they became intimate 


friends. The new scholar’s name was 
Rosalie. The little girl was not sur- 
prised. She had known from the be- 


ginning it must be that—that or Violet. 
Her own was only Jessie. 

There was another girl of the same 
age, whose name was Lilian. These 
three used to walk home together, arm- 
in-arm, talking very fast, and quite 
oblivious of the ordinary human being, 
except when he, by chance, plucked up 
courage to beg to be permitted to pass. 
They had the power of seeing who it 
was without looking or pausing, and 
overheard his request, granted it 
graciously, or swept past in a rush of 
indignation, in accordance with some 
delicate mind-process. 

Rosalie and Lilian lived on adjacent 
streets, Jessie further on, so they sepa- 
rated one by one. One day Jessie asked 
Rosalie to walk on to the next corner. 
She did it. Then Jessie walked back 
again. That could not happen often, how- 
ever, for Rosalie’s mother had said she 
must come straight home from school. 

Some people were so different from 
other people. Rosalie was never bad, 
never! Lilian was lovely, too, though 
she sometimes did things. And some 
people were so bad. They didn’t mean 
to be, but it just came. Rosalie really 
liked to put on her best clothes. It was 
true, she did. And they must have been 
just as uncomfortable as other people’s. 

The little girl looked up at the trees 
over-head with their fresh little green 
leaves, and the blue sky beyond. A 
song she had heard one day at the 
Sunday school came tohermind. She 
could remember only detached lines, 
and she hummed them as she went : 

“Yield not to temptation, 
For yielding is sin.” 
Rosalie didn’t. 
“Each victory will help you 
Some other to win. 
Strive manfully onward, 
Dark passions subdue 
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The sunlight danced among the 
little green leaves, but the little girl 
did not notice it. Looking up beyond, 
she repeated, absorbed in determina- 
tion: 

“ Dark passions subdue.” 

A boy whistled to her from across 
the street, but she did not hear him. 
She looked around with grave eyes. 
Near her was a half-built house, with a 
quantity of waste wood lying around it. 
Suddenly Jessie sprang teward it and 
began to gather a big bundle, as much 
as she could carry. She was obliged 
to lay her books down, and forgot them 
as she trudged away. “I'll take it to 
the Poor Woman across the bridge,” 
she thought. The load grew very 
heavy, and her heart filled with solemn 
joy. ‘Dark passions subdue,” she sang 
softly to herself. 

The load grew heavier. The world 
was very sad. There was this Poor 


Woman. Then the deformed man. 
And all the bad people. ‘‘I must be 
cheerful, though,” she thought. ‘‘ She 


would be.” 

There was no one in sight at the 
Poor Woman’s house. Jessie laid her 
bundle down at the door very softly, 
and then ran away as fast as she could, 
her shoes clattering on the loose board 
sidewalk as) she ran. When _ she 
stopped, out of breath, the whole world 
was glowing in a golden mist. Nothing 
was quite clear before her eyes, not the 
flowers, nor the trees with their little 
leaves, not even the blue sky. She had 
never been so happy before. ‘* Rosalie, 


Rosalie, Rosalie,” she sang as_ she 
skipped along., Then, as she came 


near her home, a feeling of solemn 
responsibility came over her. “I'll 
make Tom learn that song, too,” she 
said; and she repeated it, looking up 
at the sky: 
“ Dark passions subdue.” 

The days slipped past. The three 
virls had been intimate friends four 
weeks. Rosalie and Lilian studied 
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their geography together: Jessie lived 
too faraway. They knew each other's 
inmost souls, and were closely united 
by a common passion for the teacher. 
They invented a cipher, the explanation 
of which each kept hidden away in the 
most secret part of her desk. It worked 
beautifully, for each one was permitted 
to add a new sign whenever it seemed 
necessary. Then they would read the 
accumulated notes on the way from 
school, and laugh, and it made the 
other girls simply wild. They likewise 
gathered large thorns, and swore to 
prick their fingers and write all very 
important notes in their blood. These 
notes were to be kept forever. How- 
ever, an insurmountable’ difficulty 
presented itself—the pricking hurt. 
So a bottle of red ink was substituted. 

It was in black ink, however, that a 
note was written by the little girl one 
morning. The name was signed in 
blood, and a rose was thrust through 
the middle of the note. The contents 
were as follows :— 

“IT can come and study geography this 
afternoon.” 

Rosalie read it, and passed it over to 
Lilian when Jessie did not see. They 
looked at each other a minute, without 
speaking, and then Rosalie wrote in 
answer : 

“We aren't going to study this atter- 
noon. 

We plan and arrange for everything, 
and then nothing comes of it. Life is 
bitterly hard. Perhaps God means 
that we shall be very unhappy most of 
the time, so that we shall get to be good 
sooner. 

But the next day Rosalie wrote a 
note in cipher saying that she could 
come over after school. That day the 
world took hands with Jessie, and 
danced with her along the way. 

A week later she said again that she 
could come over and study geography. 
Lilian looked at Rosalie. ‘‘ We don’t 
study together any more,” she said to 
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Jessie. *‘ Didn't you know ?”’ In fact, 
it was arithmetic they studied together 
now. 

The next day Rosalie stayed after 


school to help the teacher. ‘ She’s 
always doing something _ lovely,” 


thought Jessie. She looked around for 














The next day they all walked home 
together, arm-in-arm; but the next, 
Lilian had to stay to arrange her books. 
Rosalie waited for her. ‘‘ Don’t you 
wait,”’ she said to Jessie. ‘‘ Two don’t 
need to, and I will.” The next day 
Rosalie forgot something, and went back 








“ We're tired of you always hanging around.” 


Lilian, but could not see her. She 
walked down the path very, veryslowly, 
hoping Rosalie would catch up. Then 
she waited at the gate, but Rosalie did 
not come. 

**She’ll be very pale to-morrow,” 
thought Jessie, lost in wistful admira- 
tion, as she at last turned away 
alone. 


to look for it. The other two waited for 
a while at the gate, then Lilian went 
back to look for Rosalie. Jessie 
waited longer, then she went to look, 
but there was no one in the building— 
not in the recitation-rooms—not in the 
cloak-rooms—not even behind the doors. 

For a week after that they all walked 
home together, arm-in-arm, discussing 
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A LOVE STORY 


‘‘standings” and other little girls’ hair, 
and deciphering letters, oblivious as 
ever of the intruding wayfarer. After 
that Rosalie stayed after school every 


day. At first Lilian did not wait. 
Then she did. 
A sense of great unworthiness 


deepened each day in Jessie as she 
went down the walk alone. ‘* She was 
so lovely, I fear I forgot to be good.” 
Through the tears in her eyes she saw 
hey before her in all her unapproach- 
able perfection. The truly blue eyes, 
the braid with the little point, the thin 
legs—she had seen all these things from 
the first. But it was not until they 
became intimate friends that she had 
understood what she really was. 

But it was almost more than human 
strength could bear, walking home 
alone. One day she waited behind the 
school until they had come out 
together. Then she ran across ° the 
fields and came up to Rosalie alone 
near her home. ‘** Rosalie!*’ she called 
out. Rosalie did not seem to hear. 
* Rosalie!” Rosalie turned and waited 
for her. 

“Don’t you like me any 
Rosalie ?”’ cried the little girl. 

‘We're tired of you always hanging 
round,” said Rosalie. 

The little girl turned back. She 
sobbed as she ran. ‘* She might have 
told me so before! She might have 


more, 


told me so before!” 

Whether it was three weeks or three 
years that now passed is a matter of 
But it was a very, 


slight importance. 





ho 


very long time. Sorrow ages a person, 
and she was quite changed. Sometimes 
she forgot all when she was reading or 
playing ball, but later she remembered 
again. At night she always remem- 
bered. One night she could not sleep. 
Every now and then she.would get up 
and look out of the window to see 
if it was not morning, until at last 
about ten o’clock she cried herself to 
sleep. 

But the last day of school came. The 
“standings” were read aloud. Rosalie 
stood first, Jessie second, and Lilian 
third in the grade. For a moment the 
world grew bright again. Then she 
saw Rosalie and Lilian sitting in the 
same seat, comparing “ standings.” 

School was over and a very long time 
passed. One day Jessie was walking 
along the street when she heard some 
one running behind her. She turned 
and saw Rosalie. Rosalie had a bunch 
of flowers in her hand. 

‘* Don’t you want one?” she asked. 
Jessie took it, and they walked side by 
side. After a minute Jessie turned to 
her. ‘Can you ever forgive me?”’ 
she asked in a whisper, her lips 
trembling. 

Rosalie was deeply moved. She 
threw her arms around Jessie and 
kissed her. ‘‘ Of courseI can,’’ she cried. 

They walked on with their arms 
around each other’s waists. Jessie did 
not speak. There are no words for 
such things. For she knew now that 
they were intimate friends forever. 
Forever and ever. 
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THE HORSE-THIEF 


By E. HouGH: WITH 


PicturRES BY H. R. POORE 


HOW THE LIVE-STOCK EXPERT AND HIS PARTNER CAME TO 
LEAVE MONTANA 


OU may see Dick Wilson almost 
Y any day at the Union Stock 
Yards. Every morning he 
climbs up on the fence near the car 
tracks, and sits looking out over the 
tossing sea of heads and horns and 
manes. You might mark the horse- 
man in his attitude, for he sits the fence 
astride, as though he feared it might 
begin to pitch. As to his being a horse- 
thief, he does not look the part. He 
wears a “hard-hat,” and not a wide 
sombrero. His mustache is not dark 
and sweeping, but, on the contrary, 
stubby and hay-colored. His eye is 
not dark, furtive, and evasive; but 
open, blue, and direct. You would not 
call him a horse-thief, if only for the 


reason that you would feel sure he 
might resent with a certain asperity 
any suggestion to that effect. 

Dick Wilson, in the language of the 
yards, ‘‘ knows his business,” and he is 
one of the most valued _ inspectors 
stationed there in the interests of the 
Western live-stock associations. These 
men of the yards are deeply versed in 
occult science. The buyer of hogs can 
place his hands upon the fair round 
back of any given swine, and forthwith 
tell you from what State it came, and 
whether it was fed upon corn or 
acorns. The inspector of horses and 
cattle can tell by a look at a roughened 
blotch of hair upon an animal’s hide 
from what far-off chain of foot-hills 
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THE HORSE-THIEF 


and coulees it has come; for the map 
of the West, and the registered brands 
thereof, are written deeply upon his 
mind. The brands are the signs manual 
of the Medes and Persians; and if 
there are chirographic irregularities 
upon the parchment of a cow, who 
should be so quick to note and trace 
them as he who has in his time been 
Mede and Persian? Dick Wilson is 
now an inspector because he once was 
horse-thief. He is also one because he 
is perfectly honest. Your Kentucky 
single-footer would be quite safe with 
him; and so would your wife and 
family, your gold, your jewels. He 
would not steal, and every one knows 
that he would not. That is one of the 
facts which give additional interest to 
his own story regarding certain incidents 
of his earlier life. 

‘* The only way to do, when you are 
running off a bunch of horses,”’ said he, 
as he sat upon his fence one morning, 
‘is to start ’em good an’ fast, an’ keep 
‘em a-goin’. You ride just as far as 
you can, all that day an’ all that night; 
ride till you can’t goany further. Then 
git up an’ ride twenty miles further 
vet. The fellers that’s a-follerin’ you 
will stop short of that last twenty miles, 
an’ that’s where you git your start. Of 
course, they’ve got a good deal of in- 
terest in them horses, an’ in you, but 
they ain’t got near as much as you 
have. 

‘“‘ The time me an’ Jim Mulhally run 
off the bunch I was tellin’ about, we 
was broke, an’ had to make a raise. 
We figgered around quite a while be- 
fore we decided where to start in. Of 
course, you've got to know where to 
start, and where you allow to come out. 
In them days there wasn’t much wire 
fences, an’ you could ride most any- 


wheres. The grangers hadn’t come in 
much yet. 
‘‘“Now, nobody but a_horse-thief 


the first bunch of 
Of course, Jim 


would just take 
horses he come acrost. 


an’ me, we didn’t want to take no horses 









from anybody that needed them. But 
we finally located a new horse ranch up 
in Montanny, run by a couple of tender- 
feet from Boston. Them fellers had a 
. heap more horses than they needed, an’ 
money that was scandalous. They was 
breedin’ hackneys, or roadsters, or 
something of that sort, out in Mon- 
tanny, allowin’ they could sell ‘em 
plenty down East. I reckon some of 
them horses was roadsters, too, before 
we got through with ’em. 

““There was really four of us that 
started on this trip, me an’ Jim an’ 
Bill Waters an’ Willie Anderson. Of 
course, we didn't act like fools, an’ just 
go in there for a few days, an’ then 
disappear, through a act of Providence, 
about the same time some feller’s horses 
was a-disappearin’ too. We was in 
that little town several weeks, an’ Jim, 
he got hisself put up to be elected 
county assessor. We never did wait 
for the election, but we was leadin’ 
citizens while we stayed there. 

“*T don’t know how it is, but some 
way it seems like a feller may be square, 
an’ all right, an’ look like he has plenty 
of sense, yet every once in a while he'll 
turn loose an’ do some fool thing or other 
that’ll spoil every single chance he’s 
got. It was a good deal that way with 
us. Just along about the time we 
allowed we'd made our start on our 
trip, why, we fellers, all four of us, we 
got to foolin’ around down at the 
saloon one day, an’ we wound up by 
gittin’ some elevated, right when we'd 
ort to been sober as judges, every one 
of us. They was a sort of theayter 
just started in that town, an’ the people 
was mighty proud of this here theayter., 
an’ had just got in a right strong actor 
outfit for to open up the place. These 
here folks, they had just come into 
town, an’ they was a-goin’ to start up 
that very night. It was us four leadin’ 
citizens that kep the openin’ from 
comin’ off, an’ I don’t think we done 
right. Really, it was mostly the fault 
of Jim. He allowed he was assessor, 
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or was due to be right soon, an’ so he 
had some privileges. He allowed it 
would be about right for us to go up 
back of the stage an’ git the clothes of 
them actor folks, they not havin’ come 
down to the theayter yet that night for 
to begin actin’. We done so. 


dress up, but we each tied a bunch of 
them fancy clothes behind our saddles, 
some men’s clothes, an’ maybe some 
women’s. We wasn’t very particular. 
“We all rid out in the country a 
little ways, an’ come together to sort of 
figger it over. Jim he said that if we 























The sight of the dust risiw’ in the moonlight, an’ the sound of the feet of so many horses, put me in 
mind of a stampede of cows.’ 


‘I suppose maybe it was all right 
for Jim to dress up in them clothes, but 
I thought at the time he looked right 
singular as he rid down the street in the 
moonlight. We other fellers didn’t 


was goin’ to run off a bunch of horses, 
we might as well begin that night as 
any time, for we never would be fixed 
up any better than we was then. He 
said we could go disguised. | 
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THE HORSE-THIEF 


reckon maybe he’d read about such 
things somewhere; or it might have 
been just one of his jokes. He said he 
didn’t believe they’d elect him assessor 
now, anyhow. They ain’t so particular 
out there as they are here; but I never 
did think a county assessor, even in a 
cow town, ort to ride down the public 
street with a sort of gauze frill stickin’ 
out around his saddle, an’ a pair o’ 
imitation wings growin’ out of his back. 
‘Look at me,’ says Jim; ‘I’m Cupid. 
An’ I allow I’m about the d—dest best 
Cupid that ever hit this range.’ That 
ain’t no way for an assessor to act, even 
allowin’ Cupid ort to wear long-shanked 
spurs. 

‘* Well, we rounded up the bunch we 
was after, somewhere long about mid- 
night. They was 214 head in all, 
though some of ’em was mares an’ 
colts we didn’t have time to cut out. 
We headed ’em south, an’ away we 
went, a-jumpin’ an’ a-flyin’. You talk 
about cavalry! I jolly, I can see that 
now!” Dick half leaned forward and 
his hand gripped the fence rail. 

“It was right bright moonlight when 
we started, an’ we could see the whole 
bunch clear as day. Off on our right 
was the big mountains standin’ up, 
white an’ sort of solemn-like. You 
know how,them mountains makes a 
feller feel. Why, a feller couldn’t 
do a low-down thing while the 
mountains was a-keepin’ tab on 
him! We was just east of. the foot- 
hills, in a wide sort of valley, an’ the 
way we laid out to go was right down 
that valley, south of the Bearpaws, an’ 
on across to the Bighorn Basin, where 
we thought we knew about what to do 
with our stock. We was ina hurry, of 
course, an’ we had plenty to keep us 
busy. Willie an’ Bill they kep ‘em 
comin’ from behind, an’ Jim an’ me 
bunched ’em close an’ kep ‘em straigh- 
tened out in front. 

‘** The sight of the dust risin’ in the 
moonlight, an’ the sound of the feet of 
so many horses, put me in mind of a 


stampede of cows. Every once in a 
while I could hear Willie an’ Bill give 
a yell, an’ then Jim would answer, an’ 
I would see him edge a little further 
front at his end of the herd. I could 
always see him easy, on account of the 
light clothes he had on. He come 
over to me durin’ the night, an’ he says 
to me, ‘ Press where you see my white 
wings shine amid the thick of war!’ 
Then he laughed. He was a funny sort 
of fellow; but he was a straight-up 
rider. 

‘* I’m tellin’ you we only hit the trail 
in the high places that night. Along 
about daybreak the horses began to 
tire a little. Willie an’ Bill wanted to 
turn out an’ sleep a while, but me an’ 
Jim knew that wouldn’t do. We all 
roped fresh horses an’ changed saddles, 
an’ kep the bunch goin’ till noon. 
Some of the colts had dropped out 
before that, an’ a good many of the 
mares was hard to handle, but we 
must have had near 200 head left. We 
kep pushin’ ‘em on, fast as they could go, 
for we was afraid some of them folks 
back to the town might be lookin’ for 
their candidate for assessor, an’ we 
knew they'd more’n likely be touchy 
about our breakin’ up the show. We 
didn’t stop till night. Then we rested 
about a hour, on a little creek bottom, 
where they was some feed. Jim was still 
stickin’ to his actor clothes. He said he 
liked ‘em. ‘They don’t hamper the fore- 
movement o’ my manly form,’ says he. 

“ All night we kep movin’, though 
we was all pretty tired by now. The 
fellers up there did foller us, we heard 
afterwards, but they never got beyond 
our first camp. We rid all the next 
mornin’, too, till we come to a big basin 
that used to be called Squaw Flats. 

‘The last time we was in there, 
three years before, there wasn’t a4 
granger within a thousand miles of 
there; but now, what do you think? 
Some fool land company or other had 


planted a colony of Norwegiens in 
there. An’ blame me, if they hadn't 
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** We come out onto the flat a-whoopin’ and a-goin’. 


put up houses an’ started ranches; an’ 
right at the time we struck in there, 
they was a-holdin’ some sort of a 
doin’s they called a hay festival. I 
don’t understand all about them foreign 
customs, but them folks, they had 
several loads of hay drawn up in line, 
an’ they probable elected the _best- 
lookin’ gal in the autfit for to be the 
hay queen, or somethin’ of that sort. 
They was a mighty homely-lookin’ set 
of women, anyhow. 

“ We left Willie an’ Bill a ways back 
to hold our herd in some coulees out of 
sight, an’ Jim an’ me werid in among 
the foreigners tu see what was goin’ on. 
Jim was riled at seein’ this granger 
outfit in there. He rid up alongside 
the men folks an’ allowed that he was 
the only legitimate queen o’ the May 
then an’ there present on the Squaw 
Flats. ‘1 wouldn’t say this if I didn’t 
have the wings to back it,’ says he, ‘ but 


We stampeded the hay festival ! ~ 


I shorely must insist I’m a heap lovelier 
’n any one o’ these moharries here. 
An’ he gives his wings a flip, to make 
*em show up good. They wasn’t one of 
them fellers denied it. They looked 
some suspicious at his clothes. I reckon 
they didn’t understand our customs 
any more’n we did their’n. One of 
them men folks, a old-lookin’ sort of 
feller, with pink whiskers, he says to his 
old woman, says he, ‘ Mary, I tank way 
badder go back to Duloot ! ’ 

‘We tried to sell them fellers some 
horses, but they wouldn’t buy none, 
an’ they didn’t seem to understand 
nothin’. We got out of ’em at last 
that they had come in from the new 
railroad ; which was news to us. 
We hadn’t heard of any railroad up in 
there. It was that line up from 
Newbraska. That settled us. ‘By 
Jinks,’ says Jim, ‘I'll bet a hundred 
dollars they'll telegraph down the trail, 
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THE HORSE-THIEF 


an’ we got to cross this here new 
road!’ An’ that was just what did 
happen, too. It was a low-down 
thing to do, that telegraphin’, an’ 
that was one of the reasons we left 
that country. We see a honest man 
couldn’t hardly make a livin’ there any 
more. 


we'd likely have to. We _ hadn't 
figgered on ever goin’ much further 
than right where we was then. Jim 


fixed it up. He said: 

“** T’ll tell you how to do this. These 
Swedes haven't seen you boys yet at 
all. Now, we’ll start the herd full pelt 
and cross the flat right by their d—d 
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** But you two fellers, 


““We, that is, me an’ Jim, we rid 
back from the hay festival to where 
Willie an’ Bill was a-holdin’ the herd. 
We knew it was a rather ticklish place 
we was in, an’ it was goin’ to take hard 
ridin’ to get out. Bill he was sort of 
sick, and near played out, and Willie 
he allowed he could’n leave Bill. They 
was sort of partners, same as me an’ 
Jim.. We saw we'd have to split up 
here, for Bill couldn't ride so hard as 


2 


if I was you, I'd just take the train out to-night. 


You needn't mention meetin’ me.” 


hay outfit. You an’ Bill, you come on 
after us, a-chasin’ us and a-shootin’, 
like you was tryin’ to catch us. When 


you get to the Swedes, you pull up, an’ 


tell °em we are two horse-thieves that’s 
run off a big bunch from up country, 
an’ that you've been follerin’ us for 
three days. It'll take that outfit about 
ten hours to get it through their heads, 
andthat’llgiveussomechance. You two 
fellows stop here, then, and do just the 
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best you can. As for Cupid, he ain't 
never a-goin’ to stop.’ ”” 

“We done it in that way. We come 
out onto the flat a-whoopin’ an a-goin’, 
Willie an’ Bill behind, a-shootin’ and 
yellin’, like they was crazy to catch 
up with us. We stampeded the hay 
festival. Jim an’ me didn’t stop to learn 
how it all come out, but we learned 
later that Willie and Bill took the first 
train as soon as they found the new 
railroad, an’ got out to Omaha all right. 

“Jim an’ me we traveled a day an’ 
night from Squaw Flats, an’ then we 
crossed the new railroad in the night, 
an’ headed south-west, square for the 
Red Desert of Wyomin’. Then it was 
a good deal like a dream, for that was 
the awfullest ride I ever had in all my 
life. Our horses died all along the 
trail, one after another, an’ all they 
could do was to walk. We kep ‘em 
goin’ all we could, ridin’ among them, 
an’ shootin’ down the ones we saw was 
goin’ to drop soon. We lived on horse 
meat for days, for we hadn’t anything 
else to eat. When we struck good 
feed and water for the stock we hadn't 
over forty head left, an’ we didn’t care 
whether school kep or not. Jim was 
wore down to skin and bones, an’ his 
face was cracked and split with the 
alkali, the same as’ mine, and he could 
hardly talk some days; but he never 
did weaken, an’ he stood watch fair 
when it come his turn, an’ he wouldn’t 
have gone to sleep if he'd a-died 
standin’. An’ all along the ride he 
stuck to his actor clothes, partly 
because he didn’t have any others 
unless I give him some of mine, but 
mostly because of devilment. I let him 
have both saddle blankets at night, for 
he said there wasn’t much warmth in 
his wings. ‘The feller that built those 
here wings didn’t gauge ‘em for this 
altitood, I reckon,’ says he. 

‘“We knew we had to do business 


right soon if we ever did at all, for what 
with this telegraph keepin’ us movin’ 
so far, our stock was so foot-sore an’ 
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wore down that it couldn’t travel no 


further. We kep on the best we could, 
but we wasn’t averagin’ ten mile a day, 
an’ a-losin’ a horse nigh about ever) 
mile, you might say. 

“We was now a long step from 
Montanny, an’ we finally allowed we'd 
head for the Green River settlements, 
where the Mormons was, thinkin’ we 
could maybe ship our stock by the 
“U.P.” from there, where nobody 
knowed us, an’ nobody couldn’t have 
heard of us. It was a long pull, ’an 
mighty hard on our property, but we 
finally got in on the Green River. 

“The day we was to strike the rail- 
road at the Mormon settlements, we 
met a feller ridin’ out a little way from 
the railroad station, an’ we stopped a 
while to pass the time of day. He 
looked right careful at our outfit, an’ 
finally Jim asked him who he was. 

“*1’m the sherf,’ said he, quiet like. 

***Oh, you be?” says Jim. 

“*Yep,” says he. ‘Who are you?” 

“* Well,’ says Jim, a-throwin’ one 
leg acrost his saddle, ‘i started out as 
Cupid; but I allowed, if we hadn't 
of met you, i'd a-rid into that there 
town and seen if I couldn’t pass for the 
departed sperrit of Joseph Smith.’ 

“The sherf he laughed. ‘I know 
who you are,’ said he. 

*** How ?” said Jim. 

““* Story come out from the Swede 
settlements on the Squaw Flats that the 
Angel Gabriel had come through there 
in a hurry, headed south. Description 
was some like your’n. It was telegrafted 


all over. Do you know what you two 
fellows done ?’ 
“*No. Why?’ says Jim. 


“* Why, half that colony went back 
home. Country seemed a little swift 
for them, I reckon,’ says the sherf. 

““* Maybe so,’ says Jim. 

“*Ts this all the horses you've got 
left 2?’ asked the sherf, an’ we told him 
yes. He asked us if it was true we'd 
come all the way from Montanny:since 
the first of July, an’ we told him yes. 
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THE HORSE-THIEF 


He sat down then an’ sort of reflected 
some. ‘Boys,’ says he, at last, ‘I 
expect you’d better leave the stock in 
here. I'll have it took care of till their 
feet and legs getsa chance to grow out, 
an’ that'll be time enough to talk about 
sendin’ ’em back up the range. But 
you two fellers, if I was you, I believe 
I'd just take the train out to-night. 
You needn’t mention meetin’ me.’ 

** You're a white man, friend,’ said 
Jim, ‘if you are a sherf.’ So we both 
shook hands with him. ‘I come mighty 
nigh bein’ a assessor,’ said Jim; so he 
told how that was. I thought the sherf 
would die a-laughin’ at Jim. It was 
him that got Jim some clothes. I'll 
bet a thousand dollars,’ says the sherf, 
‘that you're the first cow puncher that 
ever rid acrost the Red Desert in pink 
chapsand with speckled wings a-growin’ 
out of his shoulders!’ And I reckon 
like enough that’s so. 

“ But wasn’t that a pore round-up 
for a whole season’s work? We didn’t 
git more’n forty head through, an’ they 
wouldn't of brought four dollars a head- 
That's a fact.” 

Apparently regarding his story closed, 
the inspector started to climb down 
from the fence, but upon expostulation 
tarried long enough to tell something 
further of the fate of Jim. 

‘““Why, Jim,” said he, “ he went up 
into the Black Hills country, not long 
after that, an’ he stayed there quite a 
while, punchin’ cows for the Open A 
Six outfit. One day he was in to town 
at the railroad, an’ he run acrost a out- 
tit of movers who wascomin’ in through 
there with a team an’ wagon. They 
was a pore, broken-down lot, the horses 
near played out, the man down sick, 
an’ the women folks half starved. They 
hadn't a thing to eat, an’ they was a 
settin’ out there on the edge of the 
town, waitin’ to starve to death, or else 


waitin’ till some of them town folks 
would come out an’ give them a bite to 
eat; an’ I reckon one’d catch ’em 
about as quick as the other. Jim come 
up and talked with ‘em, an’ saw how it 
was. He didn’t say much, but he 
turned around an’ rid out of town 
about a couple of miles, till he come 
up with a good fat yearlin’ runnin’ out 
on the range. He draws down an’ 
kills the yearlin’, an’ cuts off a quarter, 
an’ takes it up in front of him on his 
saddle, to carry it back to this here 
pore outfit, a-settin’ there by the road, 
without ambition enough to go out and 
rustle a little meat for theirselves. 

“Now here was where the fool side 
of Jim come in again. It wasn’t rainin’ 
that day, nor lookin’ anything like rain. 
But Jim, he had a big pommel slicker 
tied onto his saddle, an’ he got this 
slicker an’ put it on, an’ pulled it down 
over the quarter of yearlin’ that he 
was Carryin’ up in front of him on the 
saddle. Jim told me, the last time I 
seen him in the pennetentiary, that he 
done that just for the sake of appear- 
ances, realizin’ that times had changed. 
Well, they had. He hadn’t much 
more’n dumped the meat off his saddle 
in front of the movers’ wagon, before 
the town marshil come out an’ arrested 
him for concealin’ stolen goods, or 
somethin’ of that sort. You ort to 
see some of them statutes made an’ 
pervided out West now. You can’t 
look cross-eyed at even a beef critter 
without gittin’ in jail. There never 
was a squarer man throwed a leg over 
a saddle than this same Jim Mulhally, 
but here they put him in jail. But 
say,” the inspector added suddenly and 
earnestly, “ Jim’s time is nearly out. 
Can’t we git him a job here, somehow ? 
You can see for yourself there ain't no 
chance for a white man out in God's 
country any more.” 





THE PUPPET CROWN 


A ROMANCE 


By HAROLD MACGRATH 


(Continued from page 159) 


HE city of Bleiberg lay on a hill 
and in the valleys which fell away 
tothe eastand west. It was divided 

into two towns, the upper and the lower. 
The upper town and that part which lay 
on the shores of the Werter See was the 
modern and fashionable district. It was 
here that the king and the archbishop 
had their palaces and the wealthy their 
brick and stone mansions. The public 
park (Volksgarten) skirted the lake, and 
was patterned after those fine gardens 
which add so much tothe picturesqueness 
of Vienna and Berlin. There were wide 
gravel paths and long avenues of lofty 
chestnuts and lindens, iron benches, 
fountains and winding flower beds. 
The park, the palaces, and the Conti- 
nental hotel enclosed a public square, 
paved with asphalt, called the Hohen- 
staufen-Platz, in the centre of which 
rose a large marble fountain of several 
streams, guarded by huge bronze wolves. 
Here, too, were iron benches which 
were, for the most part, the rendezvous 
of the nursemaids. Carriages were 
allowed to make the circuit, but not to 
obstruct the way. The Konig-Strasse 
began at the Platz, divided the city, and 
wound away southward, merging into 
the highway which continued to the 
Thalian Alps, some thirty miles distant. 
The palaces were at the south-east 
corner of the Platz, first the king’s, 
then the archbishop’s. The private 
gardens of each ran into the lake. 
Directly across from the palaces stood 
the cathedral, a relic of five centuries 


gone. On the north-west corner stood 


the Continental hotel, with terrace and 
parapet at the water’s edge, and a 
delightful open air cafe facing the Platz. 
September and October were prosperous 
months in Bleiberg. Fashionable people 
who desired quiet made Bleiberg an ob- 
jective point. The pheasants were 
plump, there were boars, gray wolves, 
and not infrequently Monsieur Fourpaws 
of the shaggy coat wandered across 
from the Carpathians. 

As to the lower town, it was given 


‘over to the shops and markets, the 


barracks, the university, and the Rath- 
haus, which served as the house of the 
Diet. It was full of narrow streets and 
quaint dwellings. 

Up the Konig-Strasse the guide led 
the Englishman, who nodded whenever 
the voluble chatter of the German 
pleased him, When they began the 
descent of the hill, the vista which 
opened before them drew from the 
Englishman an ejacuiation of delight. 
There lay the lake, like a bright new 
coin in a green purse; the light of the 
sun broke on the white buildings and 
flashed from the windows; and the 
lawns twinkled like emeralds. 

“It makes Vienna look to her laurels, 
eh, Herr ?” said Johann. 

‘But it must have cost a pretty 
penny.” 

‘“* Aye, that it did; and the king 1s 
being impressed with that fact every 
day. There are few such fine palaces 
outside of first-class kingdoms. The 
cathedral there was erected at the de- 
sire of a pope, born 500 years ago. It 
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is full of romance. There is to bea 
grand wedding there on the 2oth of this 
month. That is why there are somany 
fashionable people at the hotels. The 
crown prince of Carnavia, which is the 
large kingdom just east of us, is to wed 
the Princess Alexia, the daughter of the 
king.” 

“On the 2oth ? 

“ Strange ?” 

“O, I meant nothing,” said the Eng- 
lishman, jerking back his shoulder; * I 
had in mind another affair.” 

There was a flash in Johann’s eyes, 
but he subdued it ere the Englishman 
was aware of its presence. ‘* However,” 


That is strange.” 


said Johann, “there is something 
strange. The prince was to have 


arrived a. week ago to complete the 
final arrangements for the wedding. 
His suite has been here a week, but no 
sign of his highness. He stopped over 
a train at Ehrenstein to visit for a few 
hours a friend of the king, his father. 
Since then nothing has been heard from 
him. The king, it is said, fears that 
some accident has happened to him. 
Carnavia is also disturbed over this 
disappearance. Some whisper of a 
beautiful peasant girl. Who can 
say?” 

“Any political significance in this 
marriage?” , 

“Leopold expects to strengthen his 
throne by the alliance. But—” 
Johann’s mouth closed and his tongue 
pushed out his cheek. ‘ There will be 
some fine doings in the good city of 
Bleiberg before the month is gone. The 
minister from the duchy has been given 
his passports. Every one concedes that 
trouble is likely to ensue. Baron von 
Rumpf—” 

“Baron von Rumpf,” repeated the 
Englishman thoughtfully. 

“Yes; he is not a man to submit to 
accusations without making a disagree- 
able defense.” 

‘““What does the duke say ?” 

“The duke?” 


oa 


“His highness has been dead these 
four years.” 

“Dead four years! So much for man 
and his futile dreams. Dead four 
vears,” absently. 

“What did you say, herr ? 

“1? Nothing. How did he die?” 

“He was thrown from his horse and 
killed. But the duchess lives, and she 
is worthy of her sire. Eh, herr, there 
is a woman for you! She should sit on 
this throne; it is hers by right. 
These Osians are aliens and were forced 
on us.” 

“It seems to me, young man, that 
you are talking treason.” 

‘That is my business, herr.” Johann 
laughed. ‘“I ama socialist, and occa- 
sionally harangue for the reds. And 
sometimes, when I am in need of money, 
I find myself in the employ of the 
police.” 

The muscles of the Englishman's 
jaws hardened, then they relaxed. The 
expression on the face of his guide was 
free from anything but bonhomie. 

“One must live,” Johann 
deprecatingly. 

“Yes, one must live,” replied the 
Englishman. 

“O! but I could sell some fine 
secrets to the Osians had they money to 
pay. Ach! but what is the use? The 
king has no money; he is on the verge 
of bankruptcy, and this pretty bit of 
scenery is the cause of it.” 

‘*So you are a socialist ? ” 
Englishman, passing over 
declamatory confidences. 

“Yes, herr. All men are brothers.” 

“Go to!” laughed the Englishman, 
‘you aren't even a second cousin to me. 
But stay, what place is this we are 
passing ?”’ indicating with his cane a 
red-brick mansion which was fronted 
by broad English lawns and protected 
from intrusion by a high iron fence. 

“ That is the British legation, herr.” 

The Englishman stopped and stared, 
unconscious of the close scrutiny of the 
guide. His eyes travelled up the wide 
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flags leading to the veranda, and he 
drew a picture of a square-shouldered 
old man tramping back and forth, the 
wind tangling his thin white hair, his 
hands behind his back, his chin in his 
collar and at his heels a white bulldog. 
Rapidly another picture came. It was 
an English scene. And the echo of a 
voice fell on his ears. ‘“ My way and 
the freedom of the house and the key 
to the purse; your way and a closed 
door while I live. You can go, but you 
cannot come back. You have decided ? 
Yes? Then good morning.” Thirteen 
vears, 13 years! He had sacrificed the 
freedom of the house and the key to 
the purse, the kind eyes and the warm 
pressure of that old hand. And _ for 
what ? Starvation in the deserts, plenty 
of scars and little of thanks, ingratitude 
and forgetfulness. And now the kind 
eyes were closed and the warm hand 
cold, O, to recall the vanished face, the 
silent voice, the misspent years, the 
April days and their illusions. 
Englishman took the monocle from his 
eye and looked at it, wondering what 
had caused the sudden blur. 

“ There was a fine old man there in 
the bygone days,” said Johann. 

* And who was he?” 

“ Lord Fitzgerald, the British minister. 
He and Leopold were close friends.” 
Johann’s investigating gaze went unre- 
warded. The Englishman's face had 
resumed its expression of mild curiosity. 

‘Ah; a compatriot of mine,” he said. 
Inwardly he mused: “ This guide is 
watching me: let him catch me if he 
can. His duchess? I know far too 
much of her!” 

* He was a millionaire, too,” went on 
Johann. 

“ Well, we can't all be rich. 
along.” 

They crossed the Strasse and traversed 
the walk at the side of the palace in- 
closures. The Englishman aimlessly 


Come 


trailed his cane along the green pickets 
of the fence till the pickets ended in a 
stone arch which rose high over the 


The - 


driveway. The gates were open, and 
coming toward the two wanderers as 
they stood at the curb rolled the royal 
barouche, on either side of which rode 
a mounted cuirassier, sashed and 
helmeted. The Englishman, however, 
had observed nothing; he was lost in 
some dream. 

“ Look, herr!” cried Johann, rousing 
the other by a pull at the sleeve. 
“Look!” Socialist though he claimed 
to be, Johann touched his cap. 

In the barouche, leaning back ameng 
the black velvet cushions, her face 
mellowed by the shade of a_ small 
parasol, was a young woman of 19 or 
20, as beautiful as a da Vinci freshly 
conceived. The Englishman saw a pair 
of grave dark eyes which, in the passing, 
met his and held them. He caught his 
breath. 

“Who is that ?” he asked. 

“That is her Royal Highness the 
Crown Princess Alexia.” 

Afterwards the Englishman remem- 
bered seeing a white dog lying on the 
opposite seat. 

IV 
AN ADVENTURE WITH ROYALTY 

Maurice Carewe, attached to the 
American legation in Vienna, leaned 
against the stone parapet which sepa- 
rated the terraced promenade of the 
Continental hotel from the Werter 
See, and wondered what had _in- 
duced him to come to Bleiberg. He 
had left behind him the glory of 
September in Vienna, a city second 
only to Paris in fashion and gaiety; 
Vienna, with its inimitable bands, 
its incomparable gardens, its milli- 
tary maneuvers, its salons, its charm- 
ing women; and all for a_ fool's 
errand. His excellency was to blame. 
He had casually dropped the remark 
that the duchy’s minister, Baron von 
Rumpf, had been given his passports as 
a persona non grata by the chancellor 
of the kingdom, and that a declaration 
of war was likely to follow. Maurice's 
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dormant love of journalistic inquiry had 
become aroused, and he had asked per- 
mission to investigate the affair, a 
favour readily granted to him. But 
here he was, on the scene, and nobody 
knew anything, and nobody could tell 
anything. The duchess had remained 
silent. Not unnaturally he wished him- 
self back in Vienna. There were no 
court fetes in the city of Bleiberg. The 
king’s condition was too grave to 
permit them. And, beside, there had 
been no real court in Bleiberg for the 
space of 10 years, so he was told. 
Those solemn affairs of the archbishop, 
given once the week for the benefit of 
the corps diplomatique, were dull and 


spiritless. Her royal highness was 
seldom seen save when she drove 
through the streets. Persons who 


remembered the reign before told what 
a mad, gay court it had been. Now it 
was funereal. The youth and beauty of 
Lleiberg held a court of its own. 
Royalty was not included, nor did it 
ask to be. A strange capital, indeed, 
Maurice reflected, as he gazed down 


into the cool, brown’ water. He 
regretted his caprice. There were 


pretty women in Vienna. Some of 
them belonged to the American colony. 
They danced well, they sang and 
played and rgde. He had taught some 
of them how to fence, and he could not 
remember the times he had been ‘“‘ but- 
toned” while paying too much atterition 
to their iips and eyes. For Maurice 
loved a thing of beauty, were it a 
woman, a horse, or a Mediterranean 
sunset. What a difference between 
these two years in Vienna and _ that 
year in Calcutta! He never would 
forget that dingy office, with its tar- 
nished sign, ‘U.S. consul,” tacked 
insecurely on the door, and the utter 
loneliness. 

He cast a pebble into the lake, and 
watched the ripples roll away and dis- 
appear, and ruminated on a life full of 
color and vicissitude. He remembered 
the Arizona days, the endless burning 


? 


sand, the dull routine of a cavalry 
trooper, the lithe brown bodies of the 
Apaches, the first skirmish and the last. 
From a soldier he had turned journalist, 
tramped the streets of Washington in 
rain and shine, living as a man lived 
who must. One day his star had shot 
up from the nadir of obscurity, not very 
far, but enough to bring his versatility 
under the notice of the discerning 
secretary of state, who, having been a 
friend of the father, offered the son a 
berth in the diplomatic corps. A con- 
sulate in a South American republic, 
during a revolutionary crisis, where he 
had shown consummate skill in avoiding 
political complications (and where, by a 
shrewd speculation in gold, he had 
feathered his nest for his declining 
years), proved that the continual incer- 
titude of a journalistic career is a fine 
basis for diplomatic work. From South 
America he had gone to Calcutta, 
thence to Austria. 

He was only 29, which age in some 
is youth. He possessed an old man’s 
wisdom and a boy’s exuberance of 
spirits. He laughed whenever he could ; 
to him life was a panorama of vivid 
pictures, the world a vast theater to 
which somehow he had gained admis- 
sion. His beardless countenance had 
deceived more than one finished dip- 
lomat, for it was difficult to believe that 
behind it lay an earnest purpose and a 
daring courage. If he bragged a little, 
quizzed graybeards, sought strange 
places, sported with convention, and 
eluded women, it was due to his 
restlessness. Yet, he had the secretive- 
ness of sand; he absorbed, but he 
revealed nothing. He knew his friends : 
they thought they knew him. It was 
his delight to have women think him a 
butterfly, men write him down a fool: 
it covered up his real desires and left 
him free. What cynicism he had was 
mellowed by a fanciful humor. Whether 
with steel! or with words, he was a 
master of fence ; and, if at times some 
one got under his guard that some one 
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knew it not. To let your enemy see 
that he has hit you is to give him con- 
fidence, which is an erroneous practice 
for those who wish to win. He saw 
humor where no one else saw it, and 
tragedy where it was not suspected. 
He was one of those rare individuals 
who, when the opportunity of chance 
refuses to come, make one. 

“Germany and Austria are great 
countries,” he mused, lighting a cigar. 
‘* Every hundreth man is a king, one in 
fifty is a duke, every tenth man is a 
prince, and one cannot take a corner 
without bumping into a count or a 
baron. Even the hotel waiters are dis- 
quieting; there is. that embarrassing 
atmosphere about them which suggests 
nobility in durance vile. As for me, I 
prefer Kentucky, where every man is a 
colonel, and you never make a mistake. 
And these kingdoms!” He indulged in 
subdued laughter. ‘‘ They are always 
like comic operas. I find myself looking 


around every moment for the merry - 


villagers so happy and so gay (at three 
pound a week), the eternal innkeeper 
and the perennial soubrette his 
daughter, the low comedian and the 
self-conscious tenor. Heigho! and not 
a soul in Bleiberg knows me or cares. 
I'd rather talk five minutes to a pretty 
woman than eat stuffed pheasants the 
year around, and the stuffed pheasant 
is about all Bleiberg can boast of. 
Well, here goes for a voyage of dis- 
covery,” and he passed down the stone 
steps to the pier,” quite unconscious of 
the admiring glances of the women who 
fluttered back and forth on the wide 
balconies above. 

It was 4 o'clock in the afternoon and 
a fresh wind redolent of pine and resin 
blew across thelake. Mauriceclimbed 
into a boat and pulled away with a 
strong, swift stroke, enjoying the 
liberation of his muscles. A quarter 
of a mile out he let the oars drift and 
took his bearings. He saw the private 
gardens of the king and the arch- 
bishop, and, convinced that a closer 
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view would afford him attraction, he 
caught up the oars again and moved 
inland. The royal gardens ran directly 
into the water, while those of the arch- 
bishop were protected by a wall of 
brick five or six feet in height, in the 
centre of which was a gate opening 
on the water. Behind the gate was a 
small boat dock. Maurice plied the 
oars vigorously. He skirted the royal 
gardens and the smell of newly mown 
lawns filled the air. Soon he was glid- 
ing along the sides of the moss-grown 
walls. A bird chirped in the over- 
hanging boughs. He was about to 
cast loose the oars again, when the 
boat was brought to a violent stop. 
A few yards waterward from the gate 
there lay, hidden in the shadowed 
water, a sunken pier. On one of the 
iron piles the boat had become im- 
paled. Maurice was tumbled into the 
bow of the boat, which began rapidly 
to fill. First he swore, then he laughed, 
for he was possessed of infinite good 
humor. The only thing left for him to 
do was to swim for the gate. With a 
rueful glance at his thin clothes, he 
dropped himself over the side of the 
wreck and struck out toward the gate. 
The water, having its source from the 
snowclad mountains, was icy. He 
was glad enough to grasp the lower 
bars of the gate and draw himself up. 
He was on the point of climbing over, 
when a picture presented itself to his 
streaming eyes. 

Seated ona bench made of twisted 
vine was a young girl. She held in 
her hand a book, but she was not read- 
ing from it. She was scanning the 
unwritten pages of some reverie; her 
eyes, dark, large, and wistful, were 
holding communion with the god of 
dreams. A wisp of hair, glossy as coal, 
trembled against a cheek white as the 
gown she wore. At her side, blinking 
in the last rays of the warm sun, sat a 
bulldog, toothless and old. Now and 
then a sear leaf, falling in a zigzag 
course, rustled past his ears, and he 
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would shake his head as if he, too, 
were dreaming and the leaves disturbed 
himi. All at once he sniffed, his ears 
stood forward, and a low growl broke 
the enchantment. The girl on dis- 
covering Maurice, closed the book and 
rose. The dog, still growling, jumped 
down and trotted to the gate. Maurice 
thought that it was time to speak. 

‘* Mademoiselle,” he said, ‘‘ pardon 
this intrusion, but my boat has met 
with an accident.” 

The girl came to the gate. ‘“‘ Why, 
monsieur,” she exclaimed, “‘ you are 
wet.” 

‘“* That is true,”’ replied Maurice, his 
teeth beginning to knock together. 
“I was forced to swim. If you will 
kindly open the gate and guide me to 
the street, I shall be much obiiged to 
you.” 

The gate swung outward, and in a 
moment Maurice was on dry land, or 
the next thing to it, which was the 
boat-dock. 

“Thank you,” he said. 

“OQ! And you might have been 
drowned,” compassion lighting her 
beautiful eyes. ‘Sit down on the 
bench, monsieur, for you must be weak. 
And it was that sunken pier? I shall 
speak to monseigneur; he must have 
it removed., Bull, stop growling ; you 
are very impolite ; the gentleman is in 
distress.” 

Maurice sat down, not because he 
was weak, but because the desire to 
gain the street had suddenly subsided. 
Who was this girl who could say 
“must” to the formidable prelate ? 
His quick eye noticed that she showed 
no sign of embarrassment. Indeed, 
she impressed him as one who was 
superior to that petty disturbance of 
collective thought. And somehow it 
seemed to him, as she stood there look- 
ing down at him, that he, too, should 
be standing. But she put forth a 


hand with gentle insistence when he 
made as though to rise. 
exquisite face, he thought. 
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the whiteness of her skin her lips 
burned like poppy leaves, innocent, 
inquisitive eyes in whose tranquil 
depths lay the glory of the world, 
asleep. Presently a color, faint and 
fugitive, dimmed the whiteness of her 
cheeks. Maurice, conscious of his 
rudeness and of a warmth in his own 
cheeks, instinctively lowered his gaze. 

‘* Pardon my rudeness,” he said. 

“What is your name, monsieur ?” 
she asked calmly. 

“It is Maurice Carewe. I am living 
in Vienna. I came to Bleiberg for 
pleasure, but the first day has not been 
propitious,” with an apologetic glance 
at his dripping clothes. 

‘“ Maurice Carewe,”’ slowly repeating 
the full name as if to print it in her 
memory. ‘“ You are English?” 

He said, ‘‘No; I am one of those 
dreadful Yankees you have possibly 
read about.” 

Her teeth gleamed. ‘‘ Yes, I have 
heard of them. But you do not appear 
so very dreadful; though at present 
you are truly not at your best. What 
is this—this Yankeeland like ?”’ 

“It would take me ever so long to tell 
you about it, it is such a great country.” 

‘“You area patriot!’ clapping her 
hands. ‘‘ No other country is so fine 
and large and great as your own. But 
tell me, is it as large as Austria?” 

** Austria ? You will not be offended 
if I tell you?” 

“noe. 

“* Well,’ with fun in his eyes, “it is 
my opinion that I could hide Austria 
in my country so thoroughly that 
nobody would ever be able to find it 
again.”” He wondered how she would 
accept this statement. 

She lifted her chin and laughed, and 
the bulldog wagged his tail, as he 
always did when mirth touched her. 
He jumped up beside Maurice and 
looked into his face. Maurice patted 
his broad head, and he submitted. The 
girl looked rather surprised. 

“Are you a magician?” she asked. 
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“Why?” 

‘** Bull never makes friends.” 

‘* But I do,” said Maurice ; ‘‘ perhaps 
he understands that, and comes half- 


way. but it is rather strange to see a 
bulldog in this part of the country.” 

‘* He was given to me, years ago, by 
an Englishman.” 

‘That accounts for it.” He was 
experiencing a deal of cold, but he 
dared not mention it. ‘And may I 
ask your name ? ” 

‘Ah, monsieur,” shyly, ‘‘ to tell you 
my name would be to frighten you 
away.” 

‘‘T am sure nothing could do that,” 
he declared earnestly. Had he been 
thinking of aught but her eyes he might 
have caught the significance of her 
words. But, then, the cold was 
numbing. 

She surveyed him with critical eyes. 
She saw a clean-shaven face, brown, 
handsome and eager, merry blue eyes, 
a chin firm and aggressive, a mis- 
chievous mouth, a forehead which 
showed the man of thought, a slim 
athletic form which showed the man of 
action—all of which combined to 
produce that indescribable air which 
always attaches itself to the true 
gentleman. 

‘It is Alexia,” she said, after some 
hesitation, watching him closely to 
observe the effect. 


But he was as far away as ever. 
‘** Alexia what ? ” 
“Only Alexia,” a faint coquetry 


stealing, into her glance. 

‘*Q, then you are probably a maid?” 

‘Y—es. But you are disappointed ?” 

‘No, indeed. You have put me 
more at ease. I suppose you serve the 
princess ? ”’ 

** Whenever I can,” demurely. 

He could not keep his eyes from 
hers. ‘“‘They say that she is a very 


lonely princess.” 

‘“*So lonely.”’ And the coquetry faded 
from her eyes as her glance wandered 
waterward and became fixed on some 
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object invisible and far away. “‘ Poor, 
lonely princess! ” 

Maurice was growing colder and colder, 
but he did not mind. He had wished for 
some woman to talk to; his wish had 
been granted. ‘‘I feel sorry for her, if 
what they say is true,” having no other 
words to voice. 

‘“* And what do they say, monsieur ? ” 

‘“* That she and her father have been 
socially ostracised. I-should be proud 
to be her friend.” Once the words 
were gone from him, he saw their 
silliness. ‘‘ A presumptive statement,” 
he added ; ‘‘I aman obscure foreigner.” 

‘* Friendship, monsieur, is a thing we 
all should prize, all the more so when 
it is disinterested.” 

He said rapidly, for fear she might 
hear his teeth clatter on one another: 
‘* They say she is very beautiful. Tell 
me what she is like.” 

“Tam not judge of what men call 
beauty. As to her character, I believe 

-I may recommend that. She is good.” 

He was sure that merriment twitched 
the corners of her lips, and he grew 
thoughtful. ‘‘ Alexia...... Is that not 
her highness’ name also ?”’ 

‘Yes, monsieur ; we have the same 
names.” Her eyes fell, and she began 
to finger the pages of the book: 

‘“‘T am rested now,” he said, with a 
sudden distrust. ‘I thank you.” 

“Come, then, and I will shew you 
the way to the gate.” 

“IT am sorry to have troubled you,” 
he said. 

She did not reply, and together they 
walked up the path. The plants were 
dying, and the odor of decay hovered 
about them. Splashes of rich vermillion 
crowned the treetops, leaves of gold, 
russet and faded green rustled on the 
ground. The sun was gone behind the 
hills, the lake was tinted with salmon 
and dun, and Maurice (who honestly 
would have liked to run) was turning 
purple, not from atmospheric effect, 
but from the partly congealed state of 
his blocd. Already he was thinking 
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that his adventure had turned out 
rather well. It was but a simple task 





der, for a man of his imagination to con- 
for struct a pretty romance, with a kingdom 
had for a background. A maid of honor, 
r, if perhaps; no matter, he would find 
her means for future communication. A 


glamor had fallen upon him. 
As to the girl, who had scarce spoken 


cen to a dozen young men in her life, she 
oud was comparing four faces; one of a 
rds visionary character of which she had 
Meir dreamed for 10 years, and three which 
it, had recently entered into the small 
I. circle of her affairs. It was little plea- 
we sure to her to talk to those bald 
den diplomats, who were always saying 


what they did not mean, and meaning 
ght what they did not say. And the 


er : voung officers in the palace never pre- 
ell sumed to address her unless spoken to. 
\Vhat a monotonous life it was! She 

call was like a bird in a cage, ever longing 
eve for freedom, not of the air, but of 
d. impulse. To be permitted to yield to 
led the impulses of the heart! What a 
ew delightful thought that was! But she, 
rot she seemed apart from all which was 
desirable to youth. Women courtesied 

me to her, men touched their hats; but 
an homage was not what she wanted. To 
be free, that was all; to come and go 

| a at will; to ,laugh and to sing. But 
ever the spectre of royal dignity walked 

ou beside her and held her captive. She 
was to wed a man on whom she looked 
1, with indifference, but wed him she 
must; it was written. A toy of ambi- 

ley tion, she was neither more norless. Ah, 
re to be as her maids, not royal, but free. 
ed — Of the three new faces one belonged to 
on the man whom she was to wed; 
id, another was a tall, light-haired man 
he whom she had seen from her carriage ; 
he the last walked by her side. And 
on somehow, the visionary face, the faces 
tly of the man whom she was to wed and the 
ng light-haired man suddenly grew indis- 
ct, tinct. She glanced from the corner of 
of her eyes at Maurice, but meeting his 
ng glance, in which lay something which 












caused her uneasiness, her gaze dropped 
to the path. 

“I shall be pleased to tell her high- 
ness that a stranger, who has not met 
her, who does not even suspect her 
rebel spirit, desires to be her friend.” 

““O, mademoiselle,” he cried in alarm. 
“that desire was expressed in confi- 
dence.” 

“T know it. It is for that very rea- 
son I wish her to know. Have no fear, 
monsieur;”’ and she laughed without 
mirth. ‘* Her highness, will not send 
you to prison.” 

Close at hand Maurice discovered a 
cuirassier, who, on seeing them, saluted 
and stood attention. Maurice was 
puzzled. 

‘** Lieutenant,” said the girl, ‘‘ Mon- 
sieur—Carewe ?”’ turning to Maurice. 

‘““ Yes, that is the name.” 

‘‘ Well, then, Monsieur Carewe has 
met with an accident; please escort 
him to to the gate. I trust you will 
not suffer any inconvenience from 
the cold. Good evening, Monsieur 
Carewe.” 

She retraced her steps down the 
path. The bull dog followed after. 
Once he looked back at Maurice. and 
stopped as if undecided, then he went 
on, Maurice stared at the figure of the 
girl till it vanished behind a clump of 
rose bushes. 

‘* Well, Monsieur Carewe!” said the 
lieutenant, a broad smile under his 
mustache. 

‘I beg your pardon, lieutenant. May 
I ask vou who she is ? ”’ 

“What! You do not know?” 

Maurice suddenly saw light. ‘“ Her 
royal highness ?” blankly. 

“* Her royal highness, God bless her ! ” 
cried the lieutenant heartily. 

‘‘Amen to that,” replied Maurice, 
his agitation visible even to the 
officer. 

They arrived at the gate in silence. 
The cu rassier raised the bar, touched 
his nelmet, and said, with something 
like an amused twinkle in his eyes: 
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‘*Would monsieur like to borrow my 
helmet for a space?” 

Maurice put up a hand to his water- 
soaked hair, and gave an ejaculation 
of dismay. He had forgotten all about 
his hat, which was by now, in all 
probabilities, at the bottom of the 
lake. 

“Curse the luck!” he said in 
English. 

“Curse the want of it, I should 
say!” was the merry rejoinder, also in 
English. 

Maurice threw back his head and 
laughed, and the cuirassier caught the 
infection. 

‘“* However, there is some compensa- 
tion for the hat,” said the cuirassier, 
straightening his helmet. ‘‘ You are 
the first stranger who has spoken to 
her highness this many a day. Did 
the dog take to your calves? Well, 
never mind; he has noteeth. It was 
only day before yesterday that the 
marshal swore he'd have the dog shot. ° 
Poor dog! He is growing blind, too, 
or he’d never have risked his gums on 
the marshal, who is all shins. If you 
will wait I will fetch you one of the 
archbishop’s skull caps.” 

“ Don’t trouble yourself,” laughed 
Maurice. ‘“‘ What I need is not a hat, 
but a towel, and I'll get that at the 
hotel. George! I feel so like an ass. 
What is your name, lieutenant ?” 

‘Von Mitter, Carl von Mitter, at 
your service. And you are Mons. 
Carewe.” 

““Ofthe American legation in Vienna. 
Thanks for your trouble.” 

“None at all. You had better hurry 
along ; your nails are growing black.” 

Maurice passed into the street. 
“Her royal highness!” he muttered. 
“The Crown- princess, and I never 
suspected. Her name is Alexia, and 
she serves the princess whenever she 
can! Maurice, you are an ass!” 

Having arrived at this conclusion, 
and brushing the dank hair from his 
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oozing pockets, and proceeded across 
the square toward the Continental, 
wondering if there was a rear entrance. 
Happily the adventure absorbed all his 
thoughts. He was quite unobservant 
of the marked attention bestowed on 
him. Carriages filled the Strasse, and 
many persons moved along the walks. 
It was the promenade hour. The 
water, which still dripped from his 
clothes and trickled’ from his shoes, 
left a conspicuous trail behind; and 
this alone, without the absence of a 
hat, would have made him the object 
of amused and wondering smiles. A 
gendarme stared at him, but seeing 
that he walked straight, said nothing. 
Maurice, however, was serenely unaware 
of what was passing around him. He 
did not notice even the tall, broad- 
shouldered man who, with a gun under 
his arm, brushed past him, followed by 
by a round-faced German over whose 
back was slung a game-bag. The man 
with the gun was also oblivious of his 
surroundings. He bumped into several 
persons, who scowled at him, but 
offered nv remonstrance after having 
taken his measure. The German put 
his pipe into a pocket and advanced a 
step. 

“The other gun, herr,” he said, 
“would have meant the boar.” 

“So it would, perhaps,” was the 
reply. “But these gray boars are 
tough customers when armed only with 
birdshot, as we were.” 

““ We've done pretty good work these 
two days,” went on the German ; but 
as the other appeared not to have 
heard he fell into the rear again, 
a sardonic smile flitting over his oily 
face. 

When Maurice reached the hotel 
cafe he left order for a cognac to be 
sent to his room, whither he repaired 
at once. As he got into dry clothes he 
mused. 

‘IT wonder what sort of a man that 
crown prince is? . Now, if I were him, 


eyes, he thrust his hands into his an army could not keep me away from 
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Bleiberg. Either he is no judge of 
beauty, or the peasant girls hereabout 
are something extraordinary. Pshaw! 
a man always makes an ass of himself 
on his wedding eve; the crown prince 
is simply starting in early. I believe 
I'll hang on here till the wedding day ; 
a royal marriage is one of those things 
which I have yet to see. I have a 
fortnight or more to knock around in. 
[ should like to know what the duchess 
will eventually do.” 

He sipped the last drop of the cognac 
and went down the stairs. 


V' 


BEHIND THE 


And while the absent-minded hunter 
strode down towards the lower town, 
and Maurice sipped his cognac, the 
king lay in his bed in the palace and 
aimlessly fingered the counterpane. 
There was now no beauty on his face. 
It was furrowed and pale, and an end- 
less fever burned in the sunken eyes 
eyes like coals, which suddenly flared 
before they turned to ash. The arch- 
bishop nor the chancellor could see 
anything in the dim corners of the 
royal bed chamber, but he could. It 
was the mocking finger of death, and 
it was levelled at him. Spring had 
come, and Summer and autumn and 
winter, and spring again, but he had 
not wandered through the green fields, 
except in dreams, and the byways he 
loved knew him no more. Ah, to sit 
still like a spectator and to see the 
world pass by! To be a part of it, and 
yet not of it! To see the glory of 
strength and vigor just beyond one’s 
grasp, the staffs to lean on crumble to 
the touch, and the stars of hope fade 
away one by one from the firmament of 
one’s dreams! Here was weariness for 
which there was no remedy. Day by 
day time pressed him on towards the 
inevitable. No human hand could stay 
him. He could think, but he could not 
He could move, but he could not 
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stand or walk. And that philosophy 
which had in other days sustained him 
was shattered and threadbare. He was 
dead, yet he lived. Fate has so many 
delicate ironies. He had tried to make 
his people love him, only to acquire 
their hate. He had reduced taxation, 
only to be scorned. He had made the 
city beautiful, only to be cursed. A 
paralytic, the theme of ribald verse, the 
butt of wineroom wits, the object of 
contumely to his people, his bene- 
ficiaries! The ingratitude of kings 
bites not half so deep as the ingratitude 
of the people. Tears filled his eyes, 
and he fumbled his lips. There were 
only two bright spots in his futile life. 
The first was his daughter, who read 
to him, who was the first in the morn- 
ing to greet him and last at night to 
leave him. The second was the even- 
ing hour when the archbishop and the 
chancellor came in to discuss the affairs 
of state. 

“‘And Prince Frederick has not yet 
been heard from?” was his first in- 
quiry. 

** No, sire,” answered the chancellor. 
‘‘ The matter is altogether mysterious. 
The police can find no trace of him. 
He left Carnavia for Bleiberg; he 
stopped at Ehrenstein, directed his suite 
to proceed ; there, ali ends. The am- 
bassador from Carnavia approached 
me to-day. He scouts the idea of a 
peasant girl, and hinted darkly at other 
things.” 

‘“ Yes,” said the king, 
something behind all this. Frederick 
is not a youth of peccadilloes. Some- 
thing has happened to him. But God 
send him safe and sound to us, so much 
depends upon him. And Alexia ?” 

‘‘ Says nothing,” the archbishop an- 
swered, ‘‘a way with her when trou- 
bled.” 

“And my old friend, 
gerald ?”’ 

The prelate shook his head sadly. 
“‘ We have just been made acquainted 
with hisdeath. God rest hiskindly soul.” 


“there is 


Lord Fitz- 
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The king sank deeper into his 
pillows. 

** But we shall hear from his son 


within a few days,” continued the pre- 
late, taking the king's hand in his own. 
“* Myson, cease toworry. Alexia’s future 
is in good hands. I have confidence 
that the public debt will be liquidated 
on the 2oth.” 

““Or renewed,” said the chancellor. 
‘“Your majesty must not forget that 
Prince Frederick sacrifices his own 
private fortune to adjust our indebted- 
That is the wedding gift which 

One way 
nothing to 


ness. 
he offers to her highness. 
or the other, we have 
fear.” 

“QO!” cried the king, ‘I had for- 
gotten that magnanimity. His dis- 
appearance is no longer a mystery. He 
is dead.” 

His auditors could not repress the 
start which this declaration caused 
them to make. 

‘* Sire,” said the chancellor, quietly, 
‘princes are not assassinated these 


days. Our worry is perhaps all need- 
less. The prince is young, and some- 


times youth flings off the bridle and 
runs away. but he loves her highness 
and the Carnavians are not fickle.” 

The king had not yet heard of the 
peasant girl. The prelate and the states- 
man had separate ideas in regard to 
it. To the prelate a woman was an 
unknown quantity, and he frowned. 
The statesman, who had once been 
young, knew a deal about woman,and 
he smiled. 

‘*Sometimes, my friends,” said the 
king. ‘“‘I can see beyond the human 
glance. I hear the crumbling of walls. 
But for that lonely child I could die in 
peace. The crown I wear is of lead; 
God hasten the day that lifts it from 
my brow.” When the king spoke 
again, he said: ‘‘And that insolent 
Von Rumpf is gone at last? I am 
easier. He should have been sent 
about his business 10 years ago. What 
does madame the duchess say ?” 


- robes ? 


** So little,’ answered the chancellor, 
“that I begin to distrust her silence. 
But she is a wise woman, though her 
years are but five.and twenty, and she 
will not make any foolish declaration 
of war which would only redound to 
her chagrin.” 

‘‘ What is the fascination in these 
crowns of straw?” said the king to 
the prelate. ‘‘Ah, my father, you 
strive for the crown to come; and yet 
your earnest but misguided efforts 
placed this earthly one on my head. 
You were ambitious for me.” 

‘* Nay,” and the prelate bent his 
head. ‘It was self that spoke worldly 
aggrandisement. I wished—God for- 
give me!—to administer not to the 
prince but to the king. Iam punished. 
The crown has broken your life. It 
was the passing glory of the world; 
and I fell.” 

‘* And were not my eyes as dazzled 
by the crown as yours were by the 
Why did we leave the green 
hills of Osia? What destiny writes, 
fate must unfold. And oh, the dreams 
I had of being great! I am 58 and 
you are 70. And look; I am a broken 
twig, and you tower above me like an 
ancient oak, and as strong.” To the 
chancellor he said: *‘ And what is the 
budget ?”’ 

‘“* Sire, it is fairly quiet in the lower 
town. The native troops have been 
paid, and all signs of discontent abated. 
The duchess can do nothing but re- 
place Von Rumpf. The marshal is a 
straw in the wind; Von Wallenstein 
and Mollendorf, I hold a sword above 
their necks. Nearly half the diet is 
with us. There has been some strange 
meddling in the customs. English- 
men have brought me _ complaints, 
through the British legation, regarding 
such inspections as were never before 
heard in a country at peace. I con- 
sulted the chief inspector, and he 
affirmed the matter. He was under 
orders of the minister of police. It 
appears to me that a certain English- 
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man is to be kept out of the country 
for reasons well known tous. I have sus- 
pended police power over the customs. 
Ah, sire, if you would but agree with 
monseigneur to dismiss the cabinet.” 

‘It is too late,”’ said the king. 

‘ There is only one flaw,” continued 
the chancellor. ‘‘ This flaw is Col. 
Beauvais, chief in command of the 
cuirassiers, who in authority stands 
between the marshal and Gen. Kronau. 
[ fear him. Why? Instinct. He is 
too well informed of my projects for 
one thing; he laughs when I suggest 
in military affairs. Who is he? A 
Frenchman, if one may trust to a 
name; an Austrian, if one may trust 
from whence he came, recommended 
by the premier himself. He entered 
the cuirassiers as acaptain. You your- 
self, sire, made him what he is—the 
real military adviser of the kingdom. 
But what of his past? No one knows, 
inless it be Von Wallenstein, his in- 
timate. I, for one, while I may be 
wrong, trust only those whose past I 
know, and even then only at intervals.” 

‘Col. Beauvais ?"’ murmured the 
king. ‘‘I am suré that you are un- 
justly suspicious. How many times 
have I leaned on his stout arm! He 
taught Alexia a thousand tricks of 
horse, so that to-day she rides as no 
other woman in the kingdom rides. 
Would that I stood half so straight 
and looked at the world half so fear- 
lessly. He is the first soldier in the 
kingdom.” 

‘* All men are honest in your majesty’s 
eyes,”’ said the archbishop. 

‘* All save the man within me,” replied 
the king. 

At this juncture the king’s old valet 
came in with the evening meal; and 
soon after the prelate and the chancellor 
withdrew from the chamber. 

“* How long will he live ? ”’ asked the 
latter. 

‘A year; perhaps only till tomor- 
row. Ah, had he but listened to me 
several years ago, all this would not 
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would see 
nothing ; he persisted in dreams. With 
the death of Josef he was convinced 
that his enemies had ceased to be. 
Had he listened, I should have dis- 
missed the cabinet, and found enough 
young blood to answer my purposes; I 


have come to pass. He 


should have surrounded him with a 
mercenary army 2,000 strong; by now 
he should have _ stood _ strongly 
entrenched. They have robbed him, 
but you and I were permitted to do 
nothing. Where is the prosperity of 
which we formerly boasted? Ay, I. 
too, hear crumbling walls. Yet, the 
son of this Englishman, whose strange 
freak is still unaccountable, will come 
at the appointed time; I know the 
race. He will renew the loan for 
another ten years. What a fancy! 
Lord Fitzgerald was an eccentric man. 
Given a purpose, he pursued it to the 
end, neither love nor friendship, nor 
fear swerved him. Do you know that 
he made a vow that Duke Josef would 
never sit on this throne, nor his 
descendants? What were five millions 
to him, if in giving them he realized 
the end? The king would never 
explain the true cause of this English- 
man’s folly, but I know that it was 
based on revenge, the cause of which 
also is a mystery. If only the prince 
were here!” 

“He will 
youth.” 

** Perhaps.” 

‘** You have never been young.” 

‘“‘ Notinthat particular sense to which 
you refer,” dryly. 


come: youth will be 


In the chamber of finante Col. 
Beauvais leaned ‘over the desk and 
perused the writing on a slip of paper 
which the minister had given to him. 
Enough daylight remained to permit 
the letters to stand out legibly. When 
he had done the colonel tossed back 
the missive, and the minister tore it 
into shreds and dropped them into the 
waste basket. 
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“So much for your pains,” said 
Beauvais. ‘“‘ The spy, who has eaten 
up 10,000 crowns, is not worth his 
salt. He has watched this man 
Hamilton for two days, been his guide 
in the hills, and yet learns nothing. 
And the rigor of the customs is a 
farce.” 

“This day,” replied the minister, 
‘the police lost its jurisdiction over 
the customs. Complaints have been 
entered at the British legation, which 
forwarded them to the chencellor.”’ 

“OQ ho!” The colonel pulled his 
mustache. 

‘‘T warned you against this. The 
chancellor is a man to be respected, 
whatever his beliefs. I warned you 
and Mollendorf of the police what the 
result would be. The chancellor has a 
hard hand when it falls. He was always 
bold; now he is more so since he 
practicaliy stands alone. In games of 
chance one always should play close. 
You are in a hurry.” 

‘*T have waited six years.” 

‘And I have waited 14.” 

* Well, then, I shall pass into the 


active. I shall watch this Englishman 
myself. He is likely to prove the 
agent. Count, the time of waiting is 
gone. If the debt is liquidated or 


renewed—and there is Prince Frederick 
to keep in mind—we shall have played 
and lost. Disgrace for you; for me— 
well, perhaps there is a power behind 
me too strong. The chancellor? Pouf! 
I have no fear of him. But you who 
laugh at the archbishop, I tell you to 
beware.” 

** He is too old.” 

‘“So you say. But he has dreams of 
lengths unknown to us. He has ceased 
to act; why? He is waiting for the 
curtain to rise.~ Nothing escapes him ; 
he is letting us go to what end we will, 
only, if we do not act at once, to draw 
us to a sudden halt. Now to this 
meddling Englishman: we have offered 
him a million—five millions for four. 
He laughs. With characteristic bom- 


' the word ‘ suppress.’ 


bast he declares that money has no 
charms. For six months, since his 
father’s death, we have hounded him, 
in vain. It is something I cannot 
understand. What is Leopold to these 
Englishmen that they risk a princely 
fortune to secure him his throne ? 
Friendship? Bah, there is none.” 

“ Not in France or Austria. But this 
man was an Englishman; they leave 
legacies of friendship.” 

The colonel walked to the window 
and looked down into the gardens. He 
remained there for a _ time. Von 
Wallenstein eyed him _ curiously. 
Presently the soldier “returned to his 
seat. 

‘**We are crossing a chasm; a man 
stands in our way: as we cannot go 
around him, we, being the strongest. 
push him aside. Eh?” 

“You would not kill—” 
minister. 

‘“* Let us use the French meaning of 
And why not? 
Ambition, wherever it goes, leaves a 
trail of blood. What is a human life 
in this game we play? A leaf, a grain 
of sand.” 

“ But, since the prince promises to 
liquidate the debt, what matters it if 
the Englishman comes? It is all one 
and the same.” 

Within 20, nay, within 15 days, what 
may not happen ?”’ 

‘You are ambitious,” said von Wal- 
lenstein, slyly. 

** And who is not ?’ 

“Is a marshal’s baton so much then, 
above your present position ? You are 
practically the head of the army.” 

“A valiant army!” laughing; 5,000 
men. Why, madame, the duchess has 
6,000 and three batteries.” 

“‘ Her army of 6,000 is an expedient : 
you can raise volunteers to the amount 
of 10,000.” 

‘To be sure I could, but supposing | 
did not want to.” 

The minister dropped his gaze, and 
began fingering the paper cutter. The 


began the 
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colonel’s real purpose was still an 
enigma to him. ‘Come, you have the 
confidence of the king, the friendship 
of her royal highness. What do you 
gain in serving us? The baton.” 

‘* You embarrass me. Questions? I 


should not like to lie to you. Batons 
were fine things when Louises and 
Napoleons conferred them. I haves 


thrown my dice into the common cup; 
let that be sufficient.” 

“A man who comes from a noble 
house such as you come from—”’ 

“Ah, count, that was never to be 
referred to. Be content with my brain 
and sword. And then, there is the old 
saying, Give a man an ell, and look to 
your rod. We are all either jackals or 
lions, puppets or men behind the booth. 
Iamalion.” He rose, drew his sabre 
half way from the scabbard, and sent 
it slithering back. ‘Ina fortnight we 
put it to the touch to win or lose it 
all, as the poet says. Each man for 
himself, and let the strongest win, say I.” 

‘“‘ You are playing two games,”’ coldly. 

‘‘And you? Is it for pure love of 
madame the duchess that you risk your 
head ? Come, as you say; admit that 
you wish to see my hand without 
showing yours. A baton is not much 
for me, as you have hinted, but it is all 
that was promised me. And you, if we 
win, will still be minister of finances ? 
What is that maggot I see behind your 
eyes? Is it not spelled ‘ chancellor’? 
But, remember, madame has friends to 
take care of in the event of our success. 
We cannot have all the spoils. To join 
the kingdom and the duchy will create 
new Offices, to be sure, but we can have 
only part of them. As to games, | 
shall out of the kindness in my heart, 
tell you that I am not playing two, but 
three. Guess them if youcan. Next 
to the chancellorship is the embassy to 
Vienna, and an embassy to Paris is to 
be created. Madame is a superior 
woman. Who knows?” with a smile 


which caused the other to pale. 












‘You are mad to dream of that.” 

‘‘As you say, I come of a noble 
house,”’ carelessly. 

““You are mad.”’ 

‘** No, count,” the soldier replied. ** I 
have what Balzac calls a thirst for a 
full life in a short space.” 

**T would give a deal to read what is 
going on in that head of yours.” 

“Doubtless. But what is to become 
of our friends the marshal and Mollen- 
dorf? What will be left for them ? 
Perhaps there will be a chamber of 
war, a chamber of the navy. As a 
naval minister the marshal would be 
nicely placed. There would be no 
expense of building ships or paying 
sailors, which would speak well for the 
economy of the new government. The 
marshal is old; we shall send him to 
Servia. At least the office will pay both 
his vanity and purse to an extent equal 
to that of his present office. By the 
way, nothing has yet been heard from 
Prince Frederick. Ah, these young 
men, these plump peasant girls!” 

Both laughed. 

** Till this evening, then ;” and the 
colonel went from the room. 

The minister of finance applied a match 
to the tapers. He held the burning 
match aloft and contemplated the door 
through which thesoldier had gone. The 
sting of the incipient flame aroused him. 

* What,” he mused aloud, as _ he 
arranged the papers on his desk, “ is 
his third game ?” 

“It appears to me,” said a voice from 
the wall behind, “that the same ques- 
tion arises in both our minds.” 

The minister wheeled his chair, his 
mouth and brows puckered in dismay. 
From a secret panel in the wall there 
stepped forth a tall, thin, sour-visaged 
old man of military presence. He 
calmly sat down in the chair which 
Beauvais had vacated. 

“I had forgotten all about you, 
marshal!” exciaimed the count, smiling 
uneasily. 


(To be Continued.) 
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N the year 1536 a magnificent cavz- 
lier, of noble presence and princely 
bearing, arrived at the court of 

Valladolid. 

The cavalier was Hernando de Soto. 
He was the scion of a noble though 
impoverished family, in whose veins 
flowed some of the bluest blood of 
Spain. He was born in the year 1501, 
at Villeneuva de Barcarrota, at Xeres 
near Badajos. 

When he was but thirteen years old 
he set sail for the New World asa page 
in the train of Pedrarias, the infamous 
eovernor of Darien. 

He met with the favor of Pedrarias, 
and in ten years’ time was a captain in 
an expedition into the wilds of Nicara- 
gua. His chroniclers relate of him that 
he joyed in the hunting of savages. In 
\pril, 1532, he landed with a troop of 
horse on the Gulf of Guayaquil, a 
needed reénforcement for the detest- 
able Pizarro. The courage and ability 
of De Soto were soon recognised by the 
keen conqueror of Peru. Responsi- 
bilities were thrust upon him. It was 
he who discovered and made way over 
the passes of the mountains. With 
Hernando Pizarro, he headed the 
embassy which boldly entered the 
camp where the Inca Atahualpa sat en- 
throned amid a multitude of wild 
warriors. 

He was one of the company which 
participated in the capture of the Inca 
on the 16th of November, 1532, and 
the dreadful slaughter in the square of 
Caxamarca. At the storming of Cuzco 
he was the first over the walls: andinall 
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the battles and marches he bore a pro- 
minent part. 

When the country was entirely sub- 
dued he returned to Spain, having 
received as his share of the ransom of 
the Inca, about £55,000 in ingots of 
gold and silver. 

With a halo of romance and a more 
substantial gilding of treasure adorning 
his handsome and stately person, he 
had but to choose for a wife the fairest 
of the fair dames of Castile, purchase 
an estate, establish himself as a grandee 
secure in the favor of the Emperor, 
and pass the rest of his days in the 
enjoyment of his treasure. His choice 
fell upon the beautiful Isabella de 
Bobadilla, a daughter of old Pedrarias, 
and a connection of that grand dame 
the Marchioness de Moya (Beatrice de 
Bobadilla), who had been the friend of 
Columbus. His present and his future 
appeared certain, when there came to 
the court, early in the year 1537, a 
little man named Cabeza de Vaca, who 
had been a doer of doughty deeds, as 
we shall see, and who was now a teller 
of strange tales. 

Of six hundred who had set forth to 
explore Florida in 1528, with visions of 
conquest before their eyes, he and three 
others alone survived. They had 
passed eight years in wandering across 
the continent from one savage tribe to 
another, from Florida to the Gulf of 
California. He had marvelous accounts 
to relate of a country in the interior of 
Florida, then the generic name of North 
America, besides which the riches of 
Mexico and Peru were inconsidered 
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trifles. He refused to divulge the exact 
location of this fabulous Ophir, but he 
said enough to inflame the passions of 
De Soto. Unsatisfied by his tremen- 
dous booty and his future prospects, he 
determined upon the enterprise in which 
he hoped to acquire more glory and 
more gold than had been found by 
Cortez and Pizarro. 

The Emperor Charles V. created De 
Soto a marquis, made him Governor of 
Cuba and Lord of Florida, and pretty 
much all the rest of the Western Hemi- 
sphere which was not yet discovered, 
with the title of Adelantando. 

When the news was passed among 
the young courtiers of Spain that one 
of the conquerors of Peru was about to 
take the sea once more, he was over- 
whelmed with applications to join the 
expedition. With this embarrassment 
of volunteers, De Soto was able to 
select those best suited for his 
purpose. 

On Sunday, the 6th of April, 1538, 
being St. Lazarus’ Day, theexpedition, 
comprising some nine hundred men, 
set sail in a noble squadron of ships 
from the port of San Lucar at the 
mouth of the Guadalquivir. Such had 
been the profuseness of their prepara- 
tion that great quantities of luggage 
were left behind on the wharf to 
the pillage of the people, but what did 
any man care for the reckless expendi- 
ture of a few thousand ducats in Spain 
in face of the uncounted ingots in 
Florida ? 

The beautiful Isabella de Bobadilla 
accompanied her gallant husband. 

After spending some time at Santiago 
and Havana, and putting all things in 
order in Cuba, on Sunday, the 18th of 
May, 1539, with five great ships, two 
caravels, and two brigantines, they set 
sail from Havana. Donna _ Isabella 
stood on the Morro Castle and watched 
the white sails sink out of sight. 

On the 2oth of May, which was 
Whitsunday, they landed in the Bay of 
Tampa, called by them the Bay of the 


2 


< 


Holy Spirit. They numbered over six 
hundred perfectly appointed men, per- 
haps two hundred of them being horse- 
men. Among the number were twelve 
priests, eight inferior clergy, and four 
monks, who could minster to the 
soldier, and convert such of the natives 
as the sword of the secular arm spared. 
One recruit, named Juan Ortiz, unex- 
pectedly joined the army in Florida. 
He had been captured: by the Indians 
from the party of De Narvaez ten years 
before. He had mastered the Indian 
tongue, and was able to make himself 
understood by the savages. He wasa 
reénforcement of great value. 

Nothing that the forethought of D« 
Soto could suggest had been omitted in 
the preparations. He expended the 
greater partof his private fortunein fitting 
out the expedition. There were shackles 
for the slaves, savage bloodhounds, 
spare armor, tools, portable forges, 
and a small falconet, or cannon. They 


. had with them thirteen breeding sows, 


from which they expected to procure 
large numbers of porkers. 

On the 15th of July the army, with 
the trumpeters and drummers in the 
lead, plunged into the depths of th 
forest and disappeared in the ever- 
glades. 

The ships having been unloaded, all 
but the caravels, which were kept for 
service, were sent back to Havana. The 
soldierly De Soto instituted a strict 
regimen. The army was drawn up in 
regular order, as the military science of 
the day indicated, and the companies 
marched and preserved their different 
stations in due course. De Soto 
got possession of the chief of any 
tribe he chanced to come across, and 
compelled him to furnish a sufficient 
number of his subjects to carry the 
baggage of the little army. into the 
territory of the next adjoining ruler. 
where a new levy of forced slaves would 
be made, and a certain proportion 0! 
those already impressed released and 
sent back to their own land. 
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One of the most serious encounters 


which they had with the Indians 
occurred in the domain of a chief named 
Vitachuco, in what is now Florida. In 
other circumstances and with other 
chroniclers he would have been called a 
patriot. He wasa politic savage, and 
on the approach of De Soto’s army, 
though he had threatened them with 
annihilation, he dissembled and received 
them with complaisance, offering them 
hospitality. 

It was Vitachuco’s plan to appoint a 
meeting at which De Soto would be 
invited to inspect his army. Twelve 
trusted followers were told off to seize 
the unsuspecting Spaniard, and a 
veneral massacre was to ensue. But 
the Spanish commander had not come 
there a boy. Suspicion, scrutiny, and 
treachery discovered the plot. At the 
meeting De Soto had every Spaniard 
under arms. When the deluded Indian 
gave the signal, instead of being able to 
seize his enemy, he found himself, in 
spite of his gigantic strength, a prisoner. 
His naked warriers threw themselves 
upon the mail-clad Europeans with a 
courage that deserved a_ better fate. 
They made their attack in vain. Their 
arrows, though shot with amazing 
skill, fell back blunted from the steel 
cuirasses, the spears hurled by never 
so powerful arms had not the range of 
the deadly arquebuse, and the rude war 
club was no match for the Toledo 
blade. 

After being slaughtered by hundreds, 
seeing their chief an impotent captive, 
they broke and fled. There were two 
lakes near the battle ground. The 
terrifying Spanish cavalry headed them 
off from the larger, forcing them to 
make for the smaller. With their 
relentless pursuers close on their heels, 
the Indians plunged into the sparkling 
waters. 

The night fell, and the Spaniards 
encircled the lake’ and prevented a 


single savage from breaking through 
the cordon of steel. 


As an evidence of 





their implacability, the Spaniards state 
that half a dozen men would swim 
together to form a platform in the 
water, upon which another would kneel 
and discharge his bolts so long as he 
had an arrow left in his quiver. 

As the next day wore on, the 
Spaniards stopped shooting at them; 
their capture or death being inevitable, 
it was not good policy to waste 
ammunition, so the two parties waited 
in grim silence. I suspect there must 
have been shallow places in the water 
of which the Spaniards were ignorant, 
in which the Indians rested from time 
to time. The persistence of the con- 
querors finally wore out the resistance 
of the conquered ; and one by one they 
came out on the bank, all but twelve, 
who refused to surrender, and remained 
in the water until they were so 
exhausted that De Soto sent in some of 
his men who were good swimmers, and 
secured them. Their lives were spared. 

The plan of Vitachuco had entirely 
failed. His warriors were enslaved, and 
his women the sport of the Spaniards ; 
but the spirit of the savage was not 
broken. A fierce heart still beat in his 
breast. Hero-like, he determined to 
make one last effort for freedom. His 
men still outnumbered the Spaniards. 
Upon a given signal he arranged that 
they should rise, and with whatsoever 
weapon they could compass, be it 
nothing but their fettered hands, they 
should overwhelm their captors. He 
was well treated by De Soto; and one 
night, as they sat at supper together, 
he gave the signal by a mighty war 
whoop, then leaping to his feet, he 
caught the Spaniard by the throat and 
dealt hima furious blow in the face 
with his fist. De Soto sank senseless 
to the floor. His nose was broken, his 


face smashed in, his teeth knocked out. 
With a cry of exultation the savage 
sprang upon bis prostrate foe, and it 
was not until the sword of an attendant 
was plunged through his body that he 
In obedience 


relaxed his iron grasp. 
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to the signal the savages attempted to 
follow the example of their chief, but the 
attempt never presented even a_possi- 
bility of success. Many were massacred 














The adventurers spent the first 
winter in the fertile country of Appa- 
lache. D’Anasco, at the head ot a 
detachment, discovered that bay upon 


Half a dozen men would swim together to form a platform in the water, upon which another would kneel 
and discharge his bolts so long as he had an arrow in his quiver.” 


and the rest punished, loaded with the 
baggage, and forced to move on. That 


was the end of Vitachuco’s bold stroke 
for liberty. 
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the Gulf of Mexico from which the 
unhappy expedition of De Narvaez had 
set forth upon their return voyage from 
which they had never returned. Thirty 
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HERNANDO DE SOTO 


horsemen were sent vack to the camp 
at Tampa to bring up the remainder of 
the army which had been left behind. 
The cavaliers fought their way down 
and the rear-guard fought its way up. 
The caravels sailed up the coast, and 
under the orders of De Soto made their 
way westward some distance along the 
shore, and finally discovered the harbor 
of Pensacola. Thence the governor 
sent the vessels back to Havana with 
letters to Donna Isabella, and glowing 
accounts of what they had discovered 
and the brilliant prospects before them. 
The ships, under the command of 
Maldonado, were ordered to procure a 
reénforcement of men, horses, and 
ammunition and return to Florida the 
next October. 

When the spring came, the men and 
horses, refreshed by their pleasant 
sojourn in the land of peace and plenty, 
took up their march to the northeast 
again. The year was a repetition of 
the preceding one. When _ they 
advanced as far as the Savannah River 
in South Carolina, they entered the 
land of Cofachiqui, which was ruled 
by a woman, a princess upon whose 
beauties of mind and person the 
Spanish chroniclers have dilated. She 
probably had no more claim to beauty 
than Dulcinea del Toboso. At any 
rate, draped in grass cloth and cotton, 
crested with feathers and gleaming 
with pearls, she came floating down the 
Savannah River like Cleopatra coming 
to Antony. There was more Castilian 
courtesy, and black treachery, the 
latter being on the part of the 
Spaniards only. There is another fine 
story of a string of pearls as large as 
hazel-nuts which the princess removed 
from her dusky neck and threw over 
the shoulders of De Soto, after some 
bashful hesitation and an exhibition of 
maidenly modesty, which show that 
there was not a great difference between 
the women of the Old World and the 
New. There was a ring, too, which 
De Soto plucked from his own finger 
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and placed upon that of the princess ; 
which he meant to get back later 
on. 

The usual demand for slaves and so 
forth—things too grim to be told are 
covered by that etcetera—was made. 
The little princess was made a close 
prisoner, and her people treated with 
the usual rigor. Observing the desire 
of the explorers for pearls, she led them 
to barbaric temples and decaying 
sepulchres, and exposed to their greedy 
gaze piles of the translucent gems. 
With their usual extravagance, the 
writers tell us of heaps so large that 
they could only be estimated in 
bushels. Save a necklace or two for 
each individual, a handful which even 
the commonest soldier could carry, a 
few hundreds for the royal treasury, 
and a choice boxful for his own use, 
which the princess was allowed to 
carry, De Soto compelled his followers 
to leave the bulk of them until they 
should return. It is pleasant to relate 
that the princess escaped with the box 
of choicest pearls and De Soto’s ring, 
and was not recaptured. 

In one place, after showing the 
people the terrible power of the 
weapon by firing at a large tree until it 
was knocked over, they left their only 
piece of artillery, too cumbersome for 
transportation. The explorers pushed 
their way upward and westward into 
South Carolina across the foot-hills of 
the Appalachians, and gazed in admir- 
ation upon the mighty mountain range 
which barred their path. Then they 
turned to the south, and moved down 
through Alabama and entered the 
domains of a renowned chief named’ 
Tuscaloosa, a giant in stature. His 
welcome was none of the warmest; 
but with careless indifference to any- 
thing that the Indians might do, they 
persisted in their advance. The wily 
savage, with specious promises of royal 
entertainment, led the army toward 
his capital city of palisades and thatch, 
which he called Maubila—a name 
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perpetuated by the modern city of 
Mobile, a few miles farther down the 
same river. It was a well-fortified place, 
according to Indian standards, located 
on a beautiful meadow, upon a neck of 
land surrounded on three sides by the 


** From every hiding place the Indians came 
running with yells of hatred. They 
struck the astonished Spaniards with 
the forceof atempest. - Resistance, ‘ 

under the circumstances, was f 
suicide. The Spaniards 


fled. 





rapidly rushing Alabama River. It 
was surrounded by a palisade fastened 
together by vines. The interspaces 
between the logs were filled with thick 
masses of mud and straw; and many of 
the tree trunks had taken root, so that 
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the town was surrounded by a wall of 
living green. 

The main body of the army halted 
one night five miles away from the 
village. The next morning, October 
19, 1540, De Soto, with a hundred 
cavaliers and footmen, followed by the 
usual melancholy train of slaves bearing 
the baggage, set forth for the town. He 
left orders for Moscoso to break camp 
and follow him with the main army at 
once. 

Led by the chief, De Soto and the 
advance guard entered the walls. The 
slaves and the baggage were left hard 
by the gate outside. The place was 
crowded with warriors, and while there 
were many women, scarcely less fierce- 
looking than their lords, the absence of 
children was noted. The Spaniards, 
however, fearlessly occupied the houses 
assigned to them, and by De Soto’s 
orders prepared breakfast.- Tuscaloosa 
had withdrawn upon some pretext, 
and when breakfast was ready he 
was summoned. Juan Ortiz, who 
carried the message, was treated with 
contumely and compelled to repeat it 
several times. In the thatched houses 
of the Indians a fierce de bate was going 
on. The discussion was as to whether 
they should attack immediately, or 
wait until the whole army had been 
gathered within the town and finish 
the affair with one blow. The latter 
plan was favored by the elders, but the 
impetuosity of the young men could 
could not be restrained. One of 
them followed Ortiz out of the 
house and lifted his bow, shouting 
defiance. 

De Gallegos saw the movement, and 
whipping out his sword, cut him from 
the shoulder to the waist. The son of 
the dead chief drew his bow, and 
launched six arrows in quick succes- 
sion. They all rebounded harmlessly 
from the armor of De Gallegos, and 
seeing this, the Indian sprang upon 
him and dealt him such a blow with 
his oaken bow that De Gallegos saved 
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his life only by passing his sword 
through his assailant’s body. 

From every house and hiding-place 
the Indians came running with yells of 
hatred. They struck the astonished 
Spaniards with the force of a tcmpest. 
Resistance, under the circumstances, 
was suicide. The Spaniards turned 
and fled at their highest speed to get 
out of the town. They broke through 
the gate, which the precipitate attack 
had prevented from being closed, and 
then ran toward their horses, which 
were tethered outside under the trees. 
Some of them were shot down on the 
way. A few mounted, and most of the 
others cut the bridles so that the 
priceless animals escaped. The horse- 
men threw themselves upon the ad- 
vancing Indians and checked their 
onrush, until the rest of the band 
formed up and advanced, and the 
Indians were driven back into the 
walls. The Spaniards attempted to 
storm the place, but they were met 
with such a volley of arrows that they 
retreated once more, again pursued by 
the Indians. This advancing and re- 
treating was kept up fcr four long 
hours of hard fighting. 

Meanwhile, the slaves had carried 
their loads within the walls. They 
were freed from their fetters and given 
weapons. The hatreds engendered in 
their captivity made them not less 
desperate than the savage Alabamians. 
Finally De Soto determined to break 
into the town. The Spaniards were 
smarting with wounds and mad with 
rage. Dismounting from their horses, 
under the cover of their shields they 
advanced to the gate. In spite of the 
arrows which were rained upon them, 
they beat it down with axes and broke 
into the inclosure. The Indians met 
them in solid ranks. They were cut 
down in numbers, but came on 
with most determined fury. By the 
command of the chief the women, 
seizing weapons from the strewn 
ground, threw themselves upon the foe. 
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De Suto discovering the Mississippi. 


The Spanish position was desperate. 
Bidding the men hold on, De Soto and 


De Tobar ran back outside, sprang 
upon their horses, and charged up the 
narrow streets through the srething 
mass cf Indians. Back and forth they 
rode, hewing and slaughtering, the iron 


hoofs of the horses crushing the life 
out of the prostrate Indians.’ Missiles 
were rained upon them, but they bore 
charmed lives. Sovnds of their war- 
cries infused new spirits into the men. 
Finally, as De Soto rose in the stirrups 
to deliver a blow, an arrow pierced 
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him in the unarmored thigh. There 
was no time to take it out then, and 
he rode through the rest of the battle 
standing in the stirrups, a great feat 
of horsemanship and courage, of which 
his followers were justly proud. 

The Spaniards finally succeeded in 
setting fire to the thatched houses, and 
flame added its terror to the scene. 
The battle had raged for eight hours 
when, about four o’clock, the main 
body of the army under Moscoso, 
which had been loitering along under 
the trees, came in sight of the village. 
The crackling flame and rolling columns 
of smoke, the wild yells of the Indians, 
and the war-cries of the Spaniards ap- 
prised them of the situation. Throw- 
ing aside everything but their weapons, 
the cavaliers galloped forward, with 
the fcot soldiers close behind, and en- 
tered the town. Throwing themselves 
in front of their broken, exhausted 
companions, they swept the Indians 
helplessly before them. Men and 
women were indiscriminately slaugh- 
tered. The brave savages fought until 
they were cut down to a man. It is 
related that the last Indian left alive 
ran to the wall and sprang upon it. 
When he saw that escape was cut off 
by bodies of Spaniards, he shook his 
fist in defiance, caught his bow-string 
about his’neck, and hanged himself 
from the palisades! 

There was not a living Indian, not 
even a wounded one, to be seen. The 
village was a roaring furnace. Eighty- 
two Spaniards had been killed outright, 
eighteen of them having been shot in 
the face. There were 250 badly 
wounded, and fifty horses had been 
slain—an irreparable loss. The in- 
efficient surgeon had hundreds of 
serious wounds to dress! Most of 
their baggage had been burned in the 
town, including all of the medical 
stores. In default of anything better, 
they dressed their wounds with the fat 
extracted from the bodies of the dead 
Indians. 
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From messengers and Indians they 
now learned that they were six days’ 
march from Pensacola, which was the 
place where they were to meet the 


ships. They had found no _ gold, 
nothing but marching and fighting 
had been their iot, and a natural !ong- 
ing for home filled their minds. Seeing 
no way of bending their inflexible 
leader, a conspiracy was_ hatched, 
among the most discontented, to seize 
his person and abandon the expedition. 
If they had succeeded, De Soto would 
have returned to Spain broken in for- 
tune and ruined in fame. He was reso- 
lute to press on. In spite of all he 
still dreamed of conquests, still hoped 
to retrieve his fortune. He knew too 
well what the royal gratitude was. It 
was only consequent upon success. 

The conspiracy was detected, the 
conspirators severely punished, and 
under the orders of the chief the little 
army faced to the north-west and 
abandoned its last chance of getting 
home by way of the sea. 

On the 17th of December, 1540, at 
the village of Chicasa, which they had 
occupied for the winter, they were 
surprised at midnight by an_ over- 
wheiming force of Indians, who set fire 
to the negligently guarded camp. The 
Spaniards, at first panic-stricken, were 
rallied by De Soto, De Tobar, and 
Vasconcelos. De Soto, who slept in 
doublet and hose, was the only man to 
mount his horse in this action. In the 
middle of the fight his saddle turned, 
and he pitched headlong among his 
enemies. There was a furious mé/ée 
over the body of the captain, but he 
finally escaped. It was found afterward 
that he had fought for an hour on 
horseback in an ungirthed saddle. It 
was not for nothing that he had the 
reputation of a finished horseman. 

Fourteen men and fifty-seven horses 
were killed here, and over 400 hogs, 
which were penned up in the middle of 
the city and carefully guarded, were 
burned. Only the porkers who were 
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small enough to run between the logs 
escaped. The Indians regarded a hog 
as a valuable prize, and every savage 
came to the attack with three ropes— 
one for a Spaniard, one for a horse, 
and one for a hog. The explorers 
spent that winter in the country of the 
Chickasaws, in a deplorable state of 
destitution. In the successive fights 
and fires everything they possessed, 
even to saddles, had been lost. 

With an energy which cannot be 
too much admired, they made a bellows 
out of hides and two old arquebuse 
barrels, and set to work to retemper 
their weapons and make new saddles, 
lances, and such other rude equipment 
as was possible. They had no clothing, 
except a few skins, and they almost 
perished from the winter cold, until a 
soldier who had been a weaver, Juan 
Vega, made some grass cloth with 
which they covered their nakedness. 
They made forays throughout the 
surrounding country, and treated the 


Indians with most brutal and im- 
placable severity. In another village 
of the Chickasaws, which they had 


gained by hard fighting, they put every- 
body to death. 

On April 25, 1541, they set forward 
once more upon the march. They 
were a rude array of savage men, clad 
in the skins of wild beasts, a few of 
them riding horses and driving a small 
drove of swine ; and their rude weapons 
scarcely differentiated them from the 
surrounding savages. Heading ever 
westward and northward, early in the 
month of May (the exact date is not 
known), the advance guard broke 
through the dense woodland, and from 
a high bluff beheld the tawny, turbid 
flood of the Mississippi rolling swiftly 
at their feet—Espiritu Santo, De Soto 
named it. Up and down, as far as the 
eye could see, spread the great river. 
A half league away the other bank 
confronted them. 

The discovery of the Mississippi, 
together with his misfortunes, are the 
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incidents which have served to per- 
petuate the name of De Soto, other- 
wise he would be remembered as lightly 
as De Narvaez or the others whom the 
primeval forests of the New World had 
swallowed up. The importance of a 
moment, the value of an incident, is 
rarely known until viewed through the 
perspective of centuries of time. The 
broken De Soto, who saw in the 
hurrying flood only an obstacle in his 
path, little dreamed that this river 
valley was to be the central artery of a 
great empire which would some day 
strike his country the severest blow 
ever dealt to Spanish rule. 

Moving down the river until they 
found a place where the ground sloped 
gently tothe water's edge, the Spaniards 
crossed, and took up their weary 
march. Drawing away from the stream, 
the tired cavalcade plodded on towards 
the north-west. They discovered no 
gold; but on the banks of the White 


-River in Arkansas they found some- 


thing more precious to them in their 
extremity, for which they had longed 
ever since they began their wander- 
ings, and that was salt. 

“If I could only have a morsel of 
fresh meat and a handful of salt,” had 
been the plaint of many dying men, 
‘**T think I could live.” 

Some of them ate it so greedily that 
they died of it. By and by, in despair, 
the wretched army turned to the south- 
ward and dragged its way down to the 
Mississippi. Was the iron will of the 
conquistador at last broken? Had he 
repented the decision which had led 
him away from safety after Maubila ? 
Was the natural longing to see Donna 
Isabella, to return to civilization at all 
hazards, strong enough to move him? 
No, for after passing the third winter 
in the province of Utiangue, where 
Juan Ortiz died—a great loss—in the 
springtime they kept on still exploring, 
fighting, hoping, though ever moving 
to the south. Finally, they struck the 
banks of the great river again, and 
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followed its winding course until they 
reached the village of Guachoya, at the 
mouth of the Red River. 

Halting here uncertainly, De Soto 
was seized with a wasting fever which 
never left him. In spite of his resolute 
will, he was forced to take to his rude 
couch, where he grew speedily worse. 
There is something manly and attractive 
in the way in which he met his death. 
His life had been hard, stern, cruel, 
and merciless. Ruthlessand treacherous, 
he had partaken of all the vices of his 
age and nation; but there had been in 
him a magnificent courage, a cool 
hardihood, forethought for his men, an 
open-hearted generosity. Here and 
there were sparks of justice in his 
dealings with the Indians; once in a 
while touches of mercy, standing out 
bright before the black background 
against which they were exhibited. 
These have half redeemed his fame. 
He had been the noblest, the highest, 
and the best of the great explorers; 
and was now the poorest and most 
miserable. He had everything to live 
for when he set sail from San Lucar; 
and nothing was left of his possessions 
now, except the rude hut on the banks 
of the Mississippi, two slaves, three 
horses, and a few swine. Disappoint- 
ment and despair had broken even his 
resolute soul. All his toil, labor, sacri- 
fice, devotion, courage, had come to 
naught. It all ended here, on the banks 
of the Mississippi. 

He made his final preparations for 
death like a good Christian, writing his 
will and testament in cipher on a scrap 
of paper confessing his sins, and naking 
his peace with Heaven. With prudent 
forethought he called his followers 
about him before he died. He had 
been a stern master, but they loved 
him. Many of them had followed him 
over the mountain passes of Peru, they 
had ruffled it with him at the court of 
Spain, they had fought shoulder to 
shoulder in the everglades of Florida, 
charged with him in the flames of 
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Maubila. Some, like De Tobar and 
Moscoso, had felt the weight of his 
stern displeasure. These things were 
forgotten now. They remembered him 
as the indomitable, heroic, courageous, 
far-seeing captain. If there was a lack 
of other comforts, there were tears and 
affection about his death-bed. In 
quaint words, which have a genuine ring 
read to-day after a lapse of centuries, Bal- 
thazar de Gallegos, acting as spokesman 
for the rest, delivered a homily, words 
of condolence and comfort, which were 
agreeable to the ears of the dying man. 

Wishing to avoid dissension, De 
Soto bade them choose a successor, to 
whom he could commit the command. 
With one accord they left the deter- 
mination to him, and his eyes turned 
to Moscoso, his early friend, a decision 
in which the others cheerfully acqui- 
esced: At De Soto’s request, the 
officers and principal men of the 
depleted army swore allegiance to the 
new commander in his hut; and then 
all the Spaniards, in groups’ of 
twenty, passed beside the bed of the 
dying commander and bade him 
farewell. 

He died next day, the 21st of May, 
1542, having been ill but seven days. 
The fever of the body, which with 
increasing virulence burned up his life, 
was typical of the fever of his soul, 
which had led him to his untimely end. 
His death came in the delirium of fever, 
in which his mind reverted to Peru, to 
Spain, and to Havana, where waited 
the lonely Donna Isabella. 

Concealing the death of the ‘* Child 
of the Sun” from the Indians, lest 
their prestige should diminish, Moscoso 
caused the corpse to be hidden for 
three days, while the soldiers were 
compelled to dissemble their grief by 
outward manifestations of joy and 
cheer. At the end of that time, at .the 
dead of night, they buried their great 
commander in a deep grave outside the 
village, but the shrewd Indians 
suspected something: and in great feat 
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lest they should dig up the plain and 
find the body, Moscoso determined to 
disinter it and sink it in the river. 

D’Aiasco and four other captains 
soon found a place, over a hundred feet 
deep, which they thought would suit. 
The next night the body was exhumed ; 
and as there were no stones to weight 
it, it was wrapped in mantles, which 
were filled with sand and carefully 
secured. At midnight a little party 
rowed softly out to mid-stream, and 
there, with a muttered prayer from the 
priests, the cavaliers gently lowered 
the body over the side of the boat, and 
with a sullen splash it sank beneath 
the surface. The mighty mass of 
water rushed silently on over the iron 
heart, now so still, and the night wind 
in the trees sang his requiem. 

What need is there to dwell upon the 
melancholy story ? There was but one 
thought in every mind, one desire in 
every heart, when the leader died—to 
get home. There were two ways open. 
One overland to Mexico, and the other 
down to the sea by the way of theriver. 
Ignorant of the distance, and imagin- 
ing themselves to be much nearer the 
country of Cortez, they decided to go 
overland. For five weary months the 
survivors struggled westward until they 
came to the great deserts of Arizona. 
There they halted ; and after exploring 
in various directions, in despair they 
turned back toward the river, which 
they reached in December, 1542. 

They wintered near the village of 
Guachoya again, and set to work build- 
ing boats. Fortunately for them, 
through all their wanderings they pre- 
served one saw. It proved to be their 
most priceless possession. The enter- 
prise and ingenuity of the Spaniards 
were astonishing. Every bit of iron 
they possessed, except swords, was 
forged into nails. The winter was a 





severe one, and they only sustained life 
while they worked, by ruthlessly appro- 


priating every grain of corn from the 
surrounding villages. So great were 
their exactions that the helpless Indians 
died of starvation in scores. Here, too, 
died the gallant De Tobar. 

At the expiration of five months they 
had succeeded in building crazy boats, 
in which they embarked and floated 
down the river, pursued by a great 
fleet of war canoes of the Natchez. 
One of the boats was captured with its 
crew; the horses, reduced to twelve in 
number, were abandoned ; and finally, 
on the 18th of July, the flotilla reached 
the sea. There was divided counsel 
again. Some of them, led by D’Anasco, 
who had retained a rude jackstaff 
through all his wanderings, and who 
had some pretensions to the art of 
navigation, were for sailing away 
towards Havana. They tried it for a 
day or two, but were driven westward 
by a storm and abandoned the attempt, 
shore towards 


running along the 
Mexico. On the roth of September, 
1543, four years and four months 


from the day they left Havana, they 
reached the Panuco River in Mexico, 
and were soon safe among their own 
people. 

Three hundred gaunt, haggard, 
starving, broken men, naked, shoeless, 
hatless, with neither equipment nor 
weapon save here and there a dulled 
sword, which their feeble arms could 
scarcely lift, were all that were 
left of the proudest, gayest, and 
most splendid army that had ever 
debarked upon American shores. 

Donna Isabella had sent out several 
expeditions from Havana in all direc- 
tions to seek for traces of her missing 
lord, but they secured no tidings of De 
Soto. Three years’ silence had broken 
her spirit. When the word did come 
from Mexico of the unfortunate end of 
the expedition and the death of her 
husband, she quietly folded her hands 
and died of a broken heart. 
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THE GRIT OF WOMEN 


A TALE OF THE 


KLONDIKE WINTER 


By Jack LONDON 


and frost-rimed, thrust aside the 
tent-flaps. 

** Hi! Chook! Siwash! Chook, you 
limb of Satan!” chorused the protest- 
ing inmates. 

Bettles rapped the dog sharply with 
a tin plate, and it withdrew hastily. 
Louis Savoy refastened the flaps, 
kicked a frying-pan over against the 
bottom, and warmed his hands. It 
was very cold without. Forty-eight 
hours gone, the spirit thermometer had 
burst at sixty-eight below, and since 
that time it had grown steadily and 
bitterly colder. There was no telling 
when the snap wonld end. And it is 
poor policy, unless the gods will it, to 
venture far from a stove at such times, 
or to increase the quantity of cold 
atmosphere one must breathe. 

It was very cold without, but it was 
not over-warm within. The only 
article which might be designated 
furniture was the stove, and for this the 
men were frank in displaying their pre- 
ference. Upon half of the floor pine 
boughs had been cast; above this were 
spread the sleeping-furs, beneath lay the 
winter’s snowfall. The remainder of the 
floor was moccasin-packed snow, littered 
with pots and pans and the general 
impedimenta of an Arctic camp. The 
stove was red and roaring hot, but only 
a bare three feet away lay a block of 
ice, as sharp-edged and dry as when 
first quarried from the creek bottom. 
The pressure of the outside cold forced 
the inner heat upward. Just above the 
stove, where the pipe penetrated the 
roof, was a tiny circle of dry canvas: 
next, with the pipe always as center, a 


A WOLFISH head. wistful-eyed 


circle of steaming canvas; next a 
damp and moisture-exuding ring; and 
finally, the rest of the tent, sidewalls 
and top, coated with a half-inch of dry, 
white, crystal-encrusted frost. 

“Oh! Ou! OH!” A young fellow, 
lying asleep in the furs, bearded and 
wan and weary, raised a moan of pain, 
and without waking, increased the 
pitch and intensity of his anguish. His 
body half-lifted from the blankets, and 
quivered and shrank spasmodically, as 
though drawing away from a bed of 
nettles. 

“Roll ‘m over!” ordered Bettles. 
“ He’s crampin’.” 

And thereat, with pitiless altruism, he 
was pitched upon and rolled and 
thumped and pounded by half a dozen 
willing comrades. 

“ D—n the trail,” he muttered softly, 
as he threw off the robes and sat up. 
“I’ve run across country, played 
quarter three seasons hand-running, 
and hardened myself in all manner of 
ways; and then I pilgrim it into this 
God-forsaken land and find myself 
an effeminate Athenian without the 
simplest rudiments of manhood!” He 
hunched up to the fire and rolled a 
cigarette. “Oh, I’m not whining. I 
can take my medicine all right ; 
but I’m just decently ashamed of 
myself, that’s all. Here I am, on 
top of a dirty thirty miles, as knocked 
up and stiff and sore asa pink-tea de- 
generate after a five mile walk on a 
country turnpike. Bah! It makes me 
sick! Got a match?” 

‘Don’t git the tantrums, youngster.” 
Bettles passed over the required fire- 
stick and waxed patriarchal. ‘“ Ye’ve 
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gotter “low some for the breakin’-in. 
Sufferin’ cracky! don’t I recollect the 
first time I hit the trail! Stiff? I've 
seen the time it'd take me ten minutes 
to git my mouth from the water-hole 
an’ come to my feet—every jint crack- 
in’ an’ kickin’ fit to kill. Cramp? In 
sech knots it’d take the camp half a 
day to untangle me. You're all right, 
for a cub, an’ ye’ve the true sperrit. 
Come this day year, you'll walk all us 
old bucks into the ground any time. 
An’ best in your favor, you hain’t got 
that streak of fat in your make-up 
which has sent many a husky man to 
the bosom of Abraham afore his right 
and proper time.” 

“Streak of fat?” 

‘* Yep. Comes along of bulk. *Tain’t 
the big men as is the best when it 
comes to the trail.” 

“* Never heard of it.” 

‘** Never heered of it, eh? Well, it’s 
a dead straight, open-an’-shut fact, an’ 
no gittin’ round. Bulk’s all well 
enough for a mighty big effort, but 
‘thovt stayin’ powers it ain’t worth a 
continental whoop; an’ stayin’ powers 
an’ bulk ain’t runnin’ mates. Takes 
the small, wiry fellows When it comes 
to gittin’ right down an’ hanging’ on 
like a lean-jowled dog to a_ bone. 
Why, hell’s fire, the big men they ain’t 
in it!” 

“By gar!" broke in Louis Savoy, 
“ dat is no, vot you call, josh! I know 
one mans, so vaire beeg like ze buffalo, 
but no fat ‘tall. Wit him, on ze Sulphur 
Creek stampede, go one small mans, 
Lon McFane. You know dat Lon 
McFane, dat leetle Irisher wit ze red 
hair and ze grin. An’ dey walk an’ 
walk an’ walk, all ze day long an’ ze 
night long. And beeg mans, him be- 
come vaire tired, an’ lay down mooch 
in ze snow. And leetle mans keek 
beeg mans, an’ him cry like, vot you 
call—ah! vot you call ze kid. And 
little mans keek an’ keek an’ keek, an’ 
bime by, long time, long way, keek 
beeg mans into my cabin. Tree days 





‘fore him crawl out my blankets. 
Nevaire I see beeg squaw like him. 
No nevaire. Him haf vot you call ze 
streak of fat. You bet.” 

“But there was an Axel Gunderson,” 
Prince spoke up. The great Scandi- 
navian, with the tragic events which 
shadowed his passing, had made a deep 
mark on the mining engineer. “ He 
lies up there somewhere.” He swept 
his hand in the vague direction of the 
mysterious east. 

“ Biggest man that ever turned his 
heels to Salt Water or run a moose 
down with sheer grit,” supplemented 
Bettles; ‘but he’s the prove-the-rule 
exception. Look at his woman, Unga 
—tip the scales at a hundred an’ ten, 
clean meat an’ nary ounce to spare. 
She’d bank grit ’gainst his for all there 
was in him, an’ see him, an’ go him 
better if it was possible. Nothing over 
the earth, or in it, or under it, she 
wouldn’t ’a’ done.”’ 

‘‘But she loved him,” objected the 
engineer. 

“*Tain’t that. It——” 

** Look you, brothers,” broke in Sitka 
Charley from his seat on the grub-box. 
‘Ye have spoken of the streak of fat 
that runs in big men’s muscles, of the 
grit of women and the love, and ye 
have spoken fair ; but I have in mind 
things which happened when the land 
was young and the fires of men apart 
as the stars. It was then I had con- 
cern with a big man, and a streak of 
fat, and a woman. And the woman 
was small; but her heart was greater 
than the beef-heart of man, and she 
had grit. And we travelled a weary 
trail, even the Salt Water, and the 
cold was bitter, the snow deep, the 
hunger great. And the woman’s love 
was a mighty love—no more can man 
say than this.” 

He paused, and with the hatchet 
broke pieces of ice from the large 
chunk beside him. These he threw 
into the gold pan on the stove, where 
the drinking-water thawed. The men 
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drew up closer, and he of the cramps 
sought greater comfort vainly for his 
stiffened body. 

‘Brothers, my blood is red with 
Siwash, but my heart is white. To 
the faults of my fathers I owe the one, 
to the virtues of my friends the other. 
A great truth came to me when I was 
yet a boy. I learned that to your 
kind and you was given the earth; 
that the Siwash could not withstand 
you, and like the caribou and the bear, 
must perish in the cold. So I came 
intothe warm and sat among you, by 
your fires, and behold, I became one of 
you. I have seen much in my time. I 
have known strange things, and bucked 
big, on big trails, with men of many 
breeds. And because of these things, 
I measure deeds after your manner, 
and judge men, and think thoughts. 
Wherefore, when I speak harshly of 
one of your own kind, I know you 
will not take it amiss; and when I 
speak high of my father’s people, you 
will not take it upon you to say, 
‘ Sitko Charley is Siwash, and there is 
a crooked light in his eyes and small 
honor to his tongue.’ Is ’t not so?” 

Deep down in throat, the circle 
vouchsafed its assent. 

“The woman was Passuk. I got 
her in fair trade from her people, who 
were of the Coast and whose Chilcat 
totem stood at the head of a salt arm 
of the sea. My heart did not go out 
to the woman, nor did I take stock of 
her looks. For she scarce took her 
eyes from the ground, and she was 
timid and afraid, as girls will be when 
cast into a stranger’s arms whom they 
have never seen before. As I say, 
there was no place in my heart for her 
to creep, for I had a great journey in 
mind, and stood in need of one to feed 
my dogs and to lift a paddle with me 
through the long river days. One 
blanket would cover the twain; so I 
chose Passuk. 

‘* Have I not said I was a servant to 
the Government? If not, it is well 


that ye know. So 1 was takenona 
warship, sleds and dogs and evaporated 
foods, and with me came Passuk. And 
we went north, to the winter ice-rim of 
Bering Sea, where we were landed— 
myself, and Passuk, and the dogs. I 
was also given moneys of the Govern- 
ment, for I was its servant, and charts 
of lands which the eyes of man had 
never dwelt upon, and messages. 
These messages were sealed, and pro- 
tected shrewdly from the weather, and 
I was to deliver them to the whale- 
ships of the Arctic, ice-bound by the 
great Mackenzie. Never was there so 
great a river, forgetting only our own 
Yukon, the Mother of all Rivers. 

‘** All of which is neither here nor 
there, for my story deals not with the 
whale-ships, nor the berg-bound winter 
I spent by the Mackenzie. Afterward, 
in the spring, when the days lengthened 
and there was a crust to the snow, we 
came south, Passuk and I, to the 
Country of the Yukon. *A weary 
journey, but the sun pointed out the 
way of our feet. It was a naked land, 
then, as I have said, and we worked 
up the current, with pole and paddle, 
till we come to Forty Mile. Good it 
was to see white faces once again, so 
we put intothe bank. And that winter 
was a hard winter. The darkness and 
the cold drew down upon us, and with 
them the famine. To each man the 
agent of the Company gave forty 
pounds of flour and twenty of bacon. 
There were no beans. And the dogs 
howled always, and there were flat 
bellies and deep-lined faces, and strong 
men became weak, and weak men died. 
There was also much scurvy. 

“Then came we together in the 
store one night, and the empty shelves 
made us feel our own emptiness the 
more. We talked low, by the light of 
the fire, for the candles ‘had been set 
aside for those who might yet gasp in 
the spring. Discussion was held, and 
it was said that a man must go forth 
to the Salt Water and tell to the world 
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our misery. At this all eyes turned to 
me, for it was understood that I was 
a great traveller. ‘It is 700 miles, 
said I, ‘to Haines Mission by the sea, 
and every inch of it snowshoe work. 
Give me the pick of your dogs and the 
best of your grub, and I will go. And 
with me shall go Passuk.’ 

“To this they were agreed. But 
there arose one, Long Jeff, a Yankee- 
man, big-boned and big-muscled. Also 
his talk was big. He, too, wasa mighty 
traveller, he said, born to the snowshoe 
and bred up on buffalo milk. He 
would go with me, in case I fell by the 
trail, that he might carry the word on 
to the Mission. I was young, and I 
knew not Yankee-men. How was I to 
know that this big talk betokened the 
streak of fat, or that Yankee-men who 
did great things kept their teeth to- 
gether? So we took the pick of the 
dogs and the best of the grub, and 
struck the trail, we three—Passuk, 
Long Jeff, and I. 

‘Well, ye have broken virgin snow, 
labored at the gee-pole, and are not 
unused to the packed river-jams; so I 
will talk little of the toil, save that on 
some days we made ten miles, and on 
others thirty, but more often ten. And 
the best of the grub was not good, 
while we went on stint from the start. 
Likewise the pick of the dogs was poor, 
and we were hard put to keep them on 
their legs. At the White River our 
three sleds became two sleds, and we 
had only come 200 miles. But we 
lost nothing: the dogs that left the 
traces went into the bellies of those 
that remained. 

‘“* Not a greeting, not a curl of smoke, 
till we made Pelly. Here I had 
counted on grub: and here I had 
counted on leaving Long Jeff, who was 
whining and trail-sore. But the fac- 
tor’s lungs were wheezing, his eyes 
bright, his cache nigh empty; and he 
showed us the empty cache of the mis- 
sionary, also his grave with the rocks 
piled high to keep off the dogs. There 


was a bunch of Indiansthere, but babies 
and old men there were none, and it 
was clear that few would see the spring. 

‘*So we pulled on, light-stomached 
and heavy-hearted, with half a thousand 
miles of snow and silence between us and 
Haines Mission by the sea. The darkness 
was at its worst, and at mid-day the sun 
could not clear the sky-line to the 
south. But the ice-jams were smaller, 
the going better ; so I-pushed the dogs 
hard and travelled late and early. As 
I said at Forty Mile, every inch of it 
was snowshoe work. And the shoes 
made great sores on our feet, which 
cracked and scabbed but would not 
heal. And every day these sores grew 
more grievous, till in the morning, 
when we girded on the shoes, Long 
Jeff cried like a child. I put him at 
the fore of the light sled to break trail, 
but he slipped off the shoes for comfort. 
Because of this the trail was not 
packed, his moccassins made great 


‘holes, and into these holes the dogs 


wallowed. The bones of the dogs were 
ready to break through their hides, and 
this was not good for them. So I 
spoke hard words to the man, and he 
promised, and broke his word. Then 
I beat him with the dog-whip, and after 
that the dogs wallowed no more, He 
was a child, what of the pain and the 
streak of fat. 

“But Passuk. While the man lay 
by the fire and wept, she cooked, and 
inthe morning helped lash the sleds, 
and in the evening to unlash them. 
And she saved the dogs. Ever was she 
to the fore, lifting the webbed shoes and 
making the way easy. Passuk—how 
shall I say ?—I took it for granted that 
she should do these things, and thought 
no more about it. For my mind was 
busy with other matters, and _ besides, I 
was young in years and knew little of 
woman. It was only on looking back 
that I came to understand. 

“And the man became worthless. 
The dogs had little strength in them, 
but he stole rides on the sled when he 
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Passuk said she would 
take the one sled, so the man had 
nothing to do. In the morning I gave 
him his fair share of grub and started 
him on the trail alone. Then the 
woman and I broke camp, packed the 
sleds, and harnessed the dogs. By 
mid-day, when the sun mocked us, we 
would overtake the man, with the tears 
frozen on his cheeks, and pass him. 
In the night we made camp, set aside 
his fair share of grub, and spread his 
furs. Also we made a big fire, that he 
might see. And hours afterward he 
would come limping in, and eat his 
grub with moans and groans, and sleep. 
He was not sick, this man. He was 
only trail-sore, and tired, and weak 
with hunger. But Passuk and I were 
trail-sore and tired, and weak with 
hunger: and we did all the work and 
he did none. But he had the streak of 
fat of which our brother Bettles had 
spoken. Further, we gave the man 
ilways his fair share of grub. 

‘‘Then one day we met two ghosts 
journeying through the Silence. They 
were a man and a boy, and they were 
white. The ice had opened on Lake 
Le Barge, and through it had gone 
their main outfit. One blanket each 
carried about his shoulders. At night 
they built a fire and crouched over it 
till morning. They had a little flour. 
This they stirred in warm water and 
drank. The man showed me eight 
cups of flour—all they had, and Pelly, 
stricken with famine, 200 miles away. 
They said, also, that there was an 
Indian behind ; that they had whacked 
fair, but that he could not keep up. I 
did not believe they had whacked fair, 
else would the Indian have kept up. 
But I could give them no grub. They 
strove to steal a dog—the fattest, which 
was very thin—but I shoved my pistol 
in their faces and told them begone. 
And they went away, like drunken men, 
through the Silence toward Pelly. 

“TI had three dogs now, and one sled, 
and the dogs were only bones and hair. 


lagged behind. 
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When there is little wood, the fire 
burns low and the cabin grows cold. 


So with us. With little grub the frost 
bites sharp, and our faces were black and 
frozen till our own mothers would not 
have known us. And our feet were very 
sore. In the morning, when I hit the 
trail, I sweated to keep down the cry 
when the pain of the snowshoes smote 
me. Passuk never opened her lips, but 
stepped to the fore to break the way. 
The man howled. 

“The Thirty Mile was swift, and the 
current ate away the ice from beneath, 
and there were many air-holes and 
cracks, and much open water. One 
day we came upon the man, resting, 
for he had gone ahead, as was his wont, 
in the morning. But between us was 
open water. This he had passed around 
by taking to the rim-ice where it was 
too narrow for a sled. So we tound 
an ice-bridge. Passuk weighed little, 
and went first, with a long pole cross- 
wise in her hands in chance she broke 
through. But she was light, and her 
shoes large, and she passed over. Then 
she called the dogs. But they had 
neither poles nor shoes, and they broke 
through and were swept under by the 
water. I held tight to the sled from 
behind, till the traces broke and the 
dogs went on down under the ice. 
There was little meat to them, but I 
had counted on them for a week’s grub, 
and they were gone. 

“The next morning I divided all the 
grub, which was little, into three por- 
tions. And I told Long Jeff that he 
could keep up with us, or not, as he saw 
fit; for we were going to travel light 
and fast. But he raised his voice and 
cried over his sore feet and his troubles, 
and said harsh things against comrade- 
ship. Passuk’s feet were sore, and my 
feet were sore—ay, sorer than his, for 
we had worked with the dogs: also, we 
looked to see. Long Jeff swore he 
would die before he hit the trail again ; 
so Passuk took a fur robe, and I a cook- 
ing pot and an axe, and we made ready 
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to go. But she looked on the man’s 
portion, and said, ‘It is wrong to waste 
good food on a baby. He is better 
dead.’ I shook my head and said no— 
that a comrade once was a comrade 
always. Then she spoke of the men of 
Forty Miles ; that they were many men 
and good; and that they looked to me 
for grub in the spring. But when I 
still said no, she snatched the pistol 
from my belt, quick, and as our brother 
Bettles has spoken, Long Jeff went to 
the bosom of Abraham before his time. 
I chided Passuk for this; but she 
showed no sorrow, nor was she sorrow- 
ful. And in my heart I knew she was 
right.” 

Sitka Charley paused and threw 
pieces of ice into the gold pan on the 
stove. The men were silent, and their 
backs chilled to the sobbing cries of 
the dogs as they gave tongue to their 
misery in the outer cold. 

“And day by day we passed in the 
snow, the sleeping places of the two 
ehosts—Passuk and I—and we knew 
we would be glad for such ere we made 
Salt Water. Then we came to the 
Indian, like another ghost, with his face 
set toward Pelly. They had not 
whacked up fair, the man and the boy, 
he said, and he had had no flour for 
three days. Each night he boiled pieces 
of his mocassins in a cup,and eat them. 
He did not have much mocassins left. 
And he was a Coast Indian, and told us 
these things through Passuk, who 
talked his tongue. He wasa stranger 
in the Yukon, and he knew not the 
way, but his face was set to Pelly. 
How far was it? Two sleeps? ten? a 
hundred ?—he did not know, but he 
was going to Pelly. It was too far to 
turn back ; he could only keep on. 

‘He did not ask for grub, for he 
could see we too, were hard put. 
Passuk looked at the man, and at me, 
as though she were of two minds, 
like a mother partridge whose young 
are in trouble. So I turned to her and 
said, ‘ This man has been dealt unfair. 
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Shall I give him of our grub a portion: 
I saw her eyes light, as with quick 
pleasure; but she looked long at the 
man and at me, and her mouth drew 
close and hard, and she said,‘No. The 
Salt Water is afar off, and Death lies 
in wait. Better it is that he take this 
stranger man and let my man Charley 
pass.’ So the man went away in the 
Silence toward Pelly. That night she 
wept. Never had I seen her weep 
before. Nor was it the smoke of the 
fire, for the wood was dry wood. So! 
marvelled at her sorrow, and thought 
her woman’s heart had grown soft at 
the darkness of the trail and the pain. 
It was not till afterward that I came to 
understand. 

* Life isa strange thing. Much have 
I thought on it, and pondered long, yet 
daily the strangeness of it grows not 
less, but more. Why this longing for 
Life? It is a game which no man 
wins. To live is to toil hard, and to 
suffer sore, till Old Age creeps heavily 
upon us and we throw down our hands 
on the cold ashes of dead fires. It is 
hard to live. In pain the babe sucks 
his first breath, in pain the old man 
gasps his last, and all his days are full 
of trouble and sorrow; yet he goes 
down to the open arms of Death, 
stumbling, falling, with head turned 
backward, fighting to the last. And 
Death is kind. It is only Life, and the 
things of Life that hurt. Yet we love 
life, and we hate Death. It is very 
strange. 

“We spoke little, Passuk and I, in 
the days which came. In the night 
we lay in the snow like dead people. 
And in the morning we went on 
our way walking like dead _ people. 
And all things were dead. There were 
no ptarmigan, no squirrels, no snow- 
shoe rabbits—nothing. The river 
made no sound beneath its white robes. 
The sap was frozen in the forest. And 
it became cold, as now; and in the 
night the stars drew near and 
large, and leaped and danced: and 
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in the day the sun-dogs mocked us 
till we saw many suns, and all the air 
flashed and sparkled, and the snow 
was diamond dust. And there was no 
heat, no sound, only the bitter cold 
and the Silence. As I say, we walked 
like dead people, as in a dream, and 
we kept no count of time. Only our 
faces were set to Salt Water, our souls 
strained for Salt Water, and our feet 
carried us toward Salt Water. We 
camped by the Tahkeena, and knew it 
not. Our eyes looked upon the White 
Horse, but we saw it not. Our feet 
trod the portage of the Canyon, but 
they felt it not. We felt nothing. 
And we fell often by the way, but we 
fell, always, with our faces toward Salt 
Water. 

“Our last grub went, and we had 
shared fair, Passuk and I, but she fell 
more often, and at Caribou Crossing 
her strength left her. And in the 
morning we lay beneath the one robe 
and did not take the trail. It was in 
my mind to stay there and meet Death 
hand-in-hand with Passuk; for I had 
grown old, and had learned the love of 
woman. Also, it was eighty miles to 
Haines Mission, and the great Chil- 
coot, far above the timber-line, reared 
his storm-swept head between. But 
Passuk spoke to me low, with my ear 
against her lips that I might hear. 
And now, because she need not fear 
my anger, she spoke her heart, and 
told me of her love, and of many things 
which I did not understand. 

“And she said: ‘ You are my man, 
Charley, and I have been a_ good 
woman to you. And in all the days I 
have made your fire, and cooked your 
food, and fed your dogs, and _ lifted 
paddle or broken trail, i have not com- 
plained. Nor did I say that there was 
more warmth in the lodge of my father, 
or that there was more food on the 
Chilcat. When you have spoken, I 
have listened. When you have ordered, 
I have obeyed. Is it not so, Charley ?* 

* And I said: * Ay, it is so.” 
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“And she said: * When first you 
came to the Chilcat, nor looked upon 
me, but bought me asa man buys a 
dog, and took me away, my heart was 
hard against you and filled with bitter- 
ness and fear. But that was long ago. 
For you were kind to me, Charley, as a 
good man is kind to his dog. Your 
heart was cold, and there was no room 
for me: yet you dealt me fair and your 
ways were just. And I was with you 
when you did bold deeds and led great 
ventures, and I measured you against 
the men of other breeds, and I saw you 
stood among them full of honor, and 
your word was wise, your tongue true. 
And I grew proud of you, till it came 
that you filled all my heart, and all my 
thought was of you. You were as the 
midsummer sun, when its golden trail 
runs inacircle and never leaves the 
sky. And whatever way I cast my 
eyes I beheld the sun. But your heart 
was ever cold, Charley, and there was 
no room.’ 

‘‘And I said: ‘It is so. It was cold, 
and there was no room. But that is 
past. Now my heart is like the snow- 
fall in the spring, when the sun has 
come back. There is a great thaw, and 
a bending, a sound of running waters, 
and a budding and sprouting of green 
things. And there is drumming of 
partridges, and songs of robins, and 
great music, for the winter is broken, 
Passuk, and I have learned the love of 
woman.’ 

‘“She smiled and moved for me to 
draw her closer. And she said: ‘I am 
so glad.’ After that she lay quiet for a 
long time, breathing softly, her head 
upon my breast. Then she whispered: 
‘The trail ends here, and I am tired. 
But first I would speak of other things, 
In the long ago, when I was a girl on 
the Chilcat, I played alone among the 
skin bales of my father’s lodge ; for the 
men were away on the hunt, and the 
women and boys were dragging in the 


meat. It was in the spring, and I was 
alone. A great brown bear, just awake 
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from his winter's sleep, hungry, his fur 
hanging to the bones in flaps of lean- 
ness, shoved his head within the lodge 
and said, “Oof!” My brother came 
running back with the first sled of 
meat. And he fought the bear with 
burning sticks from the fire, and the 
dogs in their harnesses, with the sled 
behind them, fell upon the bear. There 
was a great battle and much noise. 
They rolled in the fire, the skin bales 
were scattered, the lodge overthrown. 
But in the end the bear lay dead, with 
the fingers of my brother in his mouth 
and the marks of his claws upon my 
brother's face. Did you mark the 
Indian by the Pelly trail, his mitten 
which had no thumb, his hand which 
he warmed by our fire? He was my 
brother. And I said he should have no 
grub. And he went away in the Silence 
without grub.’ 

“ This, my brothers, was the love of 
Passuk, who died in the snow by the 
Caribou Crossing. It was a mighty 
love, for she denied her brother for the 
man who led her away on weary trails 
to a bitter end. And, further, such 
was this woman's love, she denied her- 
self. Ere her eyes closed for the last 
time she took my hand and slipped it 
under her squirrel-skin parka to her 
waist. I felt there a well-filled pouch, 
and learned the secret of her lost 
strength. Day by day we had shared 
fair, to the last least bit: and day by 
day but half her share had she eaten. 
The other half had gone into the well- 
filled pouch. 

‘* And she said: * This is the end of 
the trail for Passuk; but your trail, 
Charley, leads on and on, over the great 
Chilcoot, down to Haines Mission and 
the sea. And it leads on and on, by the 
light of many- suns, over unknown lands 
and strange waters, and it is full of 
years and honors and great glories. It 
leads you to the lodges of many women, 
and good women, but it will never lead 
you to a greater love than the love of 
Passuk.” 


* And I knew the woman spoke true. 
But a madness came upon me, and | 
threw the well-filled pouch from me, 
and swore that my trail had reached 
an end, till her tired eyes grew soft with 
tears, and she said: ‘Among men has 
Sitka Charley walked in honor, and 
ever has his word been true. Does he 
forget that honor now, and talk vain 
words by the Caribou Crossing? Does 
he remember no move the men of Forty 
Mile, who gave him of their grub the 
best, of their dogs the pick? Ever 
has Passuk been proud of _ her 
man. Let him lift himself up, 
gird on his’ snowshoes, and _be- 
gone, that she may still keep her 
pride.’ 

‘“* And when she grew cold in my arms 
I arose, and sought out the well-filled 
pouch, and girt on my snowshoes, and 
staggered along the trail; for there 
was a weakness in my knees, and my 
head was dizzy, and in my ears there 
was a roaring, and a flashing of fire 
upon my eyes. The forgotten trails of 
boyhood came back to me. I sat by 
the full pots of the potlach feast, and 
raised my voice in song, and danced to 
the chanting of the men and maidens 
and the booming of the walrus drums. 
And Passuk held my hand and walked 
by my side. When I laid down to sleep, 
she waked me. When I stumbled and 
fell, she raised me. When I wandered 
in the deep snow, she led me back to 
the trail. And in this wise, like a man 
bereft of reason, who sees strange 
visions and whose thoughts are light 
with wine, I came to Haines Mission 
by the sea.” 

Sitka Charley threw back the tent- 
flaps. It was mid-day. To the south, 
ust clearing the bleak Henderson 
Divide, poised the cold-disked sun. On 
either hand the sun-dogs blazed. The 
air was a gossamer of glittering frost. 
In the foreground, beside the trail, a 
wolf-dog, bristling with frost, thrust 
a long snout heavenward and 
mourned. 
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TRUE STORIES FROM THE UNDER-WORLD 


By JosiAH FLYNT AND FRANCIS WALTON 


IN THE 


HERE were two James Disons, 
one a respected citizen of a 
small city in New York; the 

other was “one of the boys” in the 
naughty city of Manhattan and Long 
Island. These two gentlemen never 
met, though they possessed a meta- 
physical identity with each other and 
an alternate existence. When James 
Dison of the small city went to the 
metropolis to purchase goods, James 
Dison of the naughty city received his 
letters and answered them, in particu- 
lar letters from Mrs. Dyson, in reply to 
which he insisted, very properly, on 
his eagerness to return to the delights 
of her society, which demonstrated 
that, even during his absence, his 
thoughts were with the community at 
home. In return for these courtesies 
in the metrépolis, when James Dison 
of the small city returned to his 
accustomed office, it was his practice 
to sign and forward to the naughty city 
certain checks in payment of bills 
which his metaphysical double had 
contracted ; some of them for ponder- 
able goods to be delivered in the small 
city, others for imponderable goods 
such as the naughty city notoriously 
affords. 

One evening in April, 189—, James 
Dison of the naughty city found him- 
self possessed of a roll of bank-notes, 
and of a handsome watch which bore 
a striking resemblance to a gift officially 
and oratorically presented in February, 
18g9—, by the Chamber of Commerce 


MATTER OF *“‘HIS NIBS ” 


and the Bankers’ Association of the 
small city to their eminent and univer- 
sally honored and esteemed fellow- 
citizen, James Dison, who by a timely 
exhibition of public spirit and _ self- 
sacrifice, lamentably rare in these times 
of pecuniary ambition and short-sighted 
greed, had saved the prosperous city 
from a local panic. The roll of bank- 
notes, James Dison of the naughty 
city diminished from time to time in 
the course of the evening, with the 
manner and gesture of never-mind-the- 
change; the watch he consulted 
toward six o’clock in the morning with 
an intellectual intensity, and decided, 
in a moment of lucidity remarkable 
under the circumstances, that he had 
made “a night of it” and would take 
a Turkish bath. When he had emerged 
from the bath and had breakfasted, he 
remembered that he had an appoint- 
ment in Newark at the hour of ten, and 
that the ideal way to go to Newark, at 
which it is inconceivable a man should 
wish to arrive, is to take the electric 
ram. 
_*e * * & & 8 

Burke Ryan was a gentleman who 
took his fun where he found it, and to 
whom the universe owed a living. A 
certain portion of his fun he found in 
the naughtier delights of the naughty 
city, but he had received a _ good 
education and read Tacitus and Livy 
in the ‘ aboriginal,” and was a con- 
noisseur in scarf-pins. In the intervals 
of his pleasures he collected what the 
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universe owed him: and if he dis- 
covered it in the pockets of other 
people, so much the worse—for the 
other people: a man has a right to his 
own. , 

At the time when James Dison was 
making a night of it, Burke Ryan saw 
his watch-chain and surmised his 
watch, and took stock of his roll of 
bills and of his manner and gesture of 
never-mind-the-change. He also re- 
cognised that by a singular exhibition 
of astuteness he had himself that 
day at the races 
lost the largest 
odds it was mathe- 
matically possible 
to lose, and that 
it was “up to him” 
to cut and cash 
with all possible 
promptitude a 
number of the 
coupons on the 
securities to which 
his creditor, the 
universe, had given 
him aright. One 
of the coupons that 
was obviously due 
lay for safe-keeping 
at the end of 
Dison’s watch- 
chain in  Dison’s 
waistcoat pocket. 
He had discovered 
this fact at the 
moment when 
Dison had returned his watch to its 
resting-place after having consulted it 
with an intellectual intensity. Dison’s 
manner of handing out his bills Burke had 
looked upon with a near approach to 
moral indignation; there was gn offen- 
sive lack of principle in noulle away 
money that the universe owed to some 
one else. 

When Dison entered the bath-house 
Burke also entered it. He had not 
wanted a Turkish bath, but he took one 
out of complatsance: what he wanted 





really was to “touch” the little sum 
which was coming to him, and to go to 
bed. When Dison lingered at break- 
fast, he also lingered at _ breakfast, 
though with a growing impatience at 
the prolix etiquette of modern times. 
Not so many hundreds of years ago 
a baron of the Under-Worid in his 
position would have taken shame to 
himself: he would have advanced upon 
Dison openly, and _ tapping him 
familiarly on the breast, would have ex- 
plained that he had taken a fancy to 
certain insignifi- 
cant trinkets, of 
which he doubted 
not their actual 
possessor, whose 
attention as a man 
of taste he claimed 
tor a glance at the 
elegance of his 
stiletto, would be 
delighted to make 
him a present. 
When Dison en- 
tered the  tram- 
car in Jersey City, 
Burke also entered 
it and took a place 
beside him. He 
had beenseemingly 
much chagrined at 
not having found it 
possible to obtain a 
place beside him on 
the “elevated” or 
the ferry: for his 
own part, he had ng business in Newark 
whatever. When Dison  siept, his 
watch transferred itself to Burke's 
waistcoat: when Dison woke he dis- 
covered in his trousers pocket the two 
longest and deftest fingers of Burke's 
right hand. Burke was .at once so 
obliging as to withdraw the fingers and 
with them the remnant of Dison’s roll 
of bills. Then the etiquette.of modern 
times ceased to be prolix, and the scene 
was as medizval as Burke could have 
wished. 


James Dison. 
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TRUE STORIES FROM THE UNDER-WORLD 


Dison seized Burke by the shoulder 
and spoke his mind with a medizval 
vigor and idiom which it would be an 
unachronism to record. There were 
two women and twenty men in the car: 
the two women expressed the judgment 
of their sex upon the situation inarticu- 
lately at the top of their voices: the 
twenty men with one impulse lurched 
toward Burke. Burke possessed no 
stiletto to the elegance of which he could 
call Dison’s atten- 
tion as a connois- 
seur, but he produced 
a remarkably hand- 
some razor, to the 
elegance of which 
he called Dison’s 
attention and the 
attention of every 
one in the car. 
Every one, Dison in 
particular, evinced 
a sudden interest in 
reaching the street. 
They fell over them- 
selves in their eager- 
ness, the women 
forgot even to 
scream, and one of 
them forgot the way 
to the door and used 
the window. The 
facetious cénductor 
said the reason he 
got off was that he 
wanted to see what 
Burke’s razor would 
look like from a dis- 
tance. The last to 
desert his place was 
the motorman, whom Burke’s approach 
seemed to afflict wit acute insanity. 
As a preliminary to jumping off he 
turned on the full current, and when 
the car bounded forward at full speed 
he leaped. He did not wait to hold 
by the handles and steady himself 
before his feet touched the ground ; 
he just naturally got off and did 
gymnastics. When he was picked up 


Burke Ryan. 





afterward he explained that he had 
been in a hurry. 

“ Stop thief,” yelled the chorus in the 
road. 

“ Go to—” grinned Burke. 

“ Find a telephone,” said one of the 
crowd, while another called on a man 
on a bicycle to “catch that car,” and 
explained that there was a thief on it. 
When they explained also the nature 
of the thief and of his company, the 
bicyclist stated he 
was tired, and that 
they might catch 
the car themselves. 
“If any of you gen- 
tlemen wants the 
loan of my wheel, 
he can have it,” he 
said generously; 
“but for me, to-day’s 
Friday: it’s always 
bad luck for me to 


catch stolen trams 
on Friday. None 
of the gentlemen 


wanted the loan of 
his wheel. 

None of them 
wanted to risk a 
pistol-shot by riding 
forward and _at- 
tempting to keep 
Burke within hailing 
distance. The car 
was speeding along 
a stretch of deserted 
road, with the first 
house by the way- 


side a half-mile 
away. Every one 
preferred to assure every one else 


that Burke must leave the tram soon, 
for he would overtake the car ahead of 
him; though what difference it made, 
when once he was out of sight, whether 
he left the tram soon or not, nobody 
could suggest. 

He did leave the tram soon. In 
front of the one house visible stood a 
horse and buggy. which he halted the 
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car to borrow, saying that he needed 
them in his business. A minute after- 
ward he had disappeared. 

In the meantime James Dison dis- 
covered that he had lost his watch. 

* * . . * * * * 

It was distinctly understood in the 
“Front Office” that the ‘ force” is 
the servant of the public, and that 
every member of the public, whether a 
big man or a little one, was entitled to 
receive the best attention the “ force” 
could give. It was distinctly under- 
stood also that this 
theory was in the 
nature of a_ party 
platform or declara- 
tion of principles, 
and was well enough 
in its place, but that 
its place was not in 
practice. In practice 
there are differences 
to be observed. The 
chief had found it 
necessary to become 
well-to-do on his 
savings from a small 
salary, and he had 
achieved this seem- 
ing miracle by exer- 
cising the virtues of 
judicious discrimin- 
ation and friendship. 





on what his metaphysical double should 
say to Mrs. Dyson; in particular if the 
affair should reach the newspapers, 
and the omniscient reporter should 
employ his inalienable right of perti- 
nent scandal. He could see the head- 
lines as he stood there. He had an 
exquisitely tender sensibility for what 
concerned his double; he felt for him 
as for himself. He escaped with all 
possible haste from. the witnesses of 
his mischance, and declined to give his 
name. His second step was to seek 
out the “Front 
Office”’ and obtain 
a private interview 
with the chief; and 
here for a moment 
he made a blunder. 
He had the temerity 
to demand a favor 
before he _ had 
founded its indis- 
pensable basis in 
friendship. The 
chief paused in the 
midst of his scrutiny 
of a pile of docu- 
ments, and official 
business was sus- 
pended everywhere 
within earshot, and 
Mr. Dison listened 
~~. to the voice of 


He had never soiled SOU¢? authority. The 
his hands with sie, Oe chiet was a man of 
bribes—he_ had The Chief. wrath, and his 
‘never done nothing speech was rude and 
not morally right, savvy "—but it was his figures of rhetoric unconven- 
undeniable that he had discretionary tional. ‘‘ No, I will not. You will take 


powers and undeniable that he used 
them. As nobody will suppose that 
he used them to comfort his enemies 
and to discomfort his friends, it must 
be found natural that he received a just 
return for benefits bestowed. 

When James Dison of the naughty 
city discovered that he had lost his 
watch, the first step he took in regard 
to it was admirable. The first step, to 
be Irish, was to stand still and meditate 


your chances like anybody else. I will 
keep nothing quiet. Every dashed 
up-State son of a hayrick thinks he 
can come down here an’ play the goat 
and go back home and forgit it. If my 
town’s tough, it’s you hoosiers that 
come down here an’ turn yourselves 
loose an’ make it so; and it’s me the 
newspapers roast.” 

At this point James Dison of the 
naughty city was inspired to remember 
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TRUE STORIES FROM THE UNDER-WORLD 


that James Dison of the small city 
owned a block of delegates at the State 
capital, and was high in the good graces 
of a Great Personage. He recited his 
titles to respect and mentioned the 
Great Personage. 

“*T don’t care who you are, or who 
you know,” thundered the Olympian, 
in a passion of rectitude that made 
him superior to grammar. “I don’t 
owe you money nor anybody else. You 
can go tell him so. I’m not put here 
to do favors: I’m put here to execute 
the law, and you bet your life I'll do 
it!” 

This was dip- 
lomacy. There are 
forms of speech in 
the Great Republic 
which it needs a 
long initiation to in- 
terpret, and James 
Dison was initiated. 
The chief had the 
most exalted friend- 
ship for the Great 
Personage whom 
Mr. Dison had 
named. It was the 
custom ofthat Great 
Personage from time 
to time, when he 
suffered with the 
spleen, to speak his 


mind to the chief 

with an unreserve 

which made the 

chief's eyes water 

with affection. When Mr. Dison 
had withdrawn from the _ Front 
Office, the chief made the tele- 
phone wires hum with  hurry-up 
summonses to trusted lieutenants 
whose names suggested that gifted 
people can govern every country 
except their own. When Mr. Dison 
returned with his_ credentials, his 
reception reminded him that Mr. 


Dison of the small city was not the 
only man in the naughty city who is 
blessed with a metaphysical double. 





Ruderick MeKlowd. 
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‘** Have already moved in that matter 
of yours, Mr. Dison. An accident that 
might happen to any gentleman.” 

‘* Even to an up-State son of a hay- 
rick,”’ said the facetious Dison. 

**T will have your property delivered 
to you at nine in the morning at your 
hotel,” said the chief; and in the 
meantime, if there are any little corners 
of the city that you would like to look 
into, I shall be glad to place a compe- 
tent guide at your disposal.” 

‘‘A pleasure to have made your 
acquaintance,” said Mr. Dison, accept- 

ing the glad hand. 


This also was dip- 
lomacy: the rest 
was business. The 


chief’s face and 
bearing when he 
met his lieutenants 
were a_ hurry -up 
order personified. 
He named a dozen 
powers and poten- 
tates by their noms 
de guerre, and indi- 
cated their custom- 
ary places of resort. 
His instructions 
were figurative :— 
“ Rake this town 
with a fine tooth- 
comb. I want ’em 
here by one o'clock. 
If they don’t under- 
stand kindness, 
pinch ’em.” 

There is a wireless telegraphy in the 
Under-World which is quite as effective 
as Marconi’s, and it was soon noised 
about among the ‘‘ guns” that there 
was to be a round-up at the Front 
Office. A number of gentlemen who 
felt a delicacy about intruding upon 
the chief, even in the way of friend- 
ship, incontinently made themselves 
invisible; but the majority of those 
that he had mentioned were “ copped 
out.” The detectives were as much in 
the dark as to what “ was doing” as 
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were the guns, and the latter consoled 
themselves with facetious remarks as 
to the object of the approaching inter- 
view. ‘‘ The chief wants t’ ask us to 
break a bottle o’ sham, or to notify us 
that he has shifted the dead line further 
down town, so’s to give the likes o’ us 
a chanst to turn an ’onest penny,” 
said Billy the Bruiser; and MeKlowd 
remarked: “ P’raps he is goin’ to let 
us glance over the recovered ‘ stolen 
goods’ museum to see if we recognize 
any little trinkets 0’ our own.” 

The interview took place in the 
chief's private office. 

“Curly,” he asked, in confidential 
tones, addressing the man from ’Frisco, 
‘‘what do you know ‘bout that touch 
that came off over in Jersey this 
morning on the tram? Somebody 
got a gold thimble [watch] and a roll 
o’ dough.” 

“First I’ve heard of it, Chief. I 
don’t know nothin’.”’ 

“It’s up to you, MeKlowd.” 

‘I’m dead about it too, Chief. Just 
got out a-bed a little while before Curry 
found me.” 

** How about you, Billy ?” 

‘‘ Dead too. Keeps me busy keepin’ 
track o’ touches this side the river.” 

“Well, a touch came off, an’ I want 
the thing cleared up. I'll give it to 
you fellows straight—the touch never 
should ’a’ come off, an’ it’s up to me to 
get the gun an’ the things. I’ve got 
you up here to read the riot act to you, 
an’ you’d better read it to the rest o’ 
the gang. I’ve been easy on some 0’ 
you mien, *cause I know 't you've got 
families here an’ want to stay with 
them, but I'll tell you on the level that 
if you don’t cough up that gun I'll put 
a dead line around this whole town. 
Now, you can take your choice. That’s 
all I’ve got to say to you, but I want 
you, MeKlowd, to wait a shake.” 

The consultation with MeKlowd was 
short but significant. 

“ Ruderick, I might as well give you 
the truth asa steer. The sucker that 


was touched isa friend o’ his Nibs— 
you know who I mean—an’ his Nibs 
is hostile. It’s the second time ’t 
he’s been ugly, an’ I’ve got to put 
up a good front. If the thing don’t 
go right, I'll be in a —— of a hole, 
an’ I want to know if you'll pull it 
through. I can’t get that gun inside 
of a month if you blokes don’t help 
me, an’ I’ve kept the sucker here in 
town on the plea that it’ll ail be over in 
a day or so. Will you get the “push” 
[gang] to cough it up?” 

“ Anythin’ doin’ afterward ? ” 

“T can’t make no deal with you, 
Ruderick—you know well enough I’ve 
been pretty square with you an’ the 
push, ain’t I? Well, it stands to reason 
’'t I ain’t going to get ugly if you 
an’ the push do me a favor, don’t 
it?” 

“ A’ right. Forty-eight hours you 
said, didn’t you? If it’s only twenty- 
four you won’t object, I suppose.” 

“It'll make my rep’ all the better if 
it’s only twelve.” 

“A’ right. So long.” 

“So long, Ruderick.” 

“ * * * od 

Ruderick MeKlowd was a product of 
the city of tall buildings and tall talk— 
the “ Western Metropolis” he some- 
times called it, and sometimes “ Chi.” 
His passion for the town was only less 
pronounced than his passion for his 
profession, and he had arrived at that 
stage in his development when the 
name of his birthplace had been incor- 
porated in his personal appellation, 
after the manner of powers and poten- 
tates and nobility in general. He was 
known to the initiated as the “Slick 
Chi Gun.” 

His business engagements were so 
far-reaching that it was but infrequently 
that he was to be met in the city of his 
name, and there were periods when, on 
account of another community’s interest 
in him, and demand upon histime, he was 
compelled to deny the town the honor 
of his presence for years at a stretch ; 
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TRUE STORIES FROM THE UNDER-WORLD 


but he always spoke affectionately of 
the place, and it was a well understood 
ambition of his to be buried “on de 
Lake Front.” In appearance he would 
not necessarily have been picked out 
for an inhabitant of Chicago. He had, 
to be sure, the Chicago business man’s 
plunging walk. He was always in a 
hurry, and his ability to interest other 
people and other people’s money in his 
enterprises may possibly also be char- 
acterized as a Chicago trait; but in 
other respects he fitted into the life of 
New York or any other great city, with 
as few rough edges to be polished off 
as probably any man of his tempera- 
ment and training. An innocent little 
histrionic gift that he possessed—and 
exercised—commonly enabled him to 
pass with a casual acquaintance for 
almost anything, from a_ successful 
lawyer to a sea captain. But there 
were those in whose presence he 
frankly admitted that he was “ Ruderick 
MeKlowd, and what are you going todo 
about it?” He was some five-and- 
forty years old, tall, well built, clean 
shaven, with a look in his face which 
was described by knowing ones as the 
obvious “ mug of a crook.” By those 
who did not know, it might easily have 
seemed the intense look of a _pre- 
occupied and rather hard man of 
affairs. When on the loaf, he sauntered 
through the streets unobtrusively, 
sometimes greeting his friends and 
sometimes not, taking in the sights. 
Certain wiseacres claimed he was “ rub- 
bering” [reconnoitering], and attention 
was called to “that greedy look in 
his eyes”; but this could not have 
been proved ina court of law. If he 
passed a friend whom he found it con- 
venient not to recognize after the 
ordinary forms of greeting, he gave a 
peculiar gutteral cough, sometimes 
called the thiefs cough, or made a 
noise with his lips such as goes with a 
kiss, and it was frequently his mis- 
fortune to have these signs misinter- 
preted by denizens of the Front Office ; 
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but he had very convincing explanatory 
powers, and seldom made it difficult to 
square misunderstandings to the satis- 
faction of all concerned. On occasions, 
particularly if he had been “ hitting it 
up,” he made no attempt to explain or 
to excuse, and suggested that the Front 
Office “come out an’ get his face put 
in.” He was almost as popular in the 
Front Office as he was in his “ push.” 
From the strict Sabbatarian’s point of 
view his record there was bad, but there 
were some things esoterically to his 
credit, which the Sabbatarian does not 
understand. The chief himself had 
more than once declared that “if 
Ruderick had only had an ‘ edication,’ 
he would have ranked among the 
salubrious men of history.” It was the 
opinion of Ruderick’s intimates that he 
had madea mark enviably high without 
taking his Doctor’s degree, but, of 
course, they judged him by a standard 
of their own. The chief's liking for 
Ruderick was appreciated and _ res- 
pected. In the days when the chief 
had been struggling for honor and pro- 
motion “in the street,’’ it fell to his lot 
to arrest certain “gentlemen of for- 
tune ” who protested vi ef armis, which 
is hieroglyphic for with knife and 
fist. The chief might never have 
come out of the scrimmage alive if 
Ruderick hadn't “ happened around ~ 
about that time. The chief, to his 
credit be it said, never forgot this 
coincidence. 

It has been stated on very good 
authority that if the thieves of a town 
could be persuaded to become its police- 
men and would act “on a level,” the 
appropriations for municipal defense 
might be very greatly reduced. Certain 
it is that they have a sense of the thing 
necessary to be done, a theft having 
been committed, which our municipal 
and private detective organizations have 
failed to improve upon. 


“How much time we got, Rude- 
rick ?” asked Billy the Bruiser. 


** Twenty-four hours.” 
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* He jus’ wants the thimble an’ the 
roll, ain’t that it?” 

“No, he wants the gun, too. His 
Nibs is hostile, you see, an’ this yap 
from the country’s got pull, an’ it’s up 
to the chief to make a splurge.” 

“ Will he let the bloke go?” 

“Didn't say nothin’ ‘bout that. 
P’raps he will after he’s let the yap 
rudder at him. I don’t give a 
whether he does or not. It was a 
bunglin’ job, an’ the fellow deserves a 
stretcher. Besides, see all the trouble 
he’s givin’ us. He'll queer the whole of 
us if we don’t get him.” 

“That's right,” commented Billy. 
‘No one man’s got any _ business 
queerin’ the push. If he has got to 
take a stretcher, then he has, an’ that’s 
all there is about it. Same thing hap- 
pened out in Chi once. Old ’Frisco 
Slim touched up one o’ the big joolry 
places, not knowin’ that it was in the 
Eye's dead line. We had to cough him 
up—it ‘ud been a case o’ drill if we 
hadn't. Weli, I tell you, Ruderick, I'll 
screw my nut down town an’ rubber 
around, lettin’ the boys know what's 
doin’. You'll put the people up here 
next, will you? <A’ right. Where’ll we 
report ee 

‘Up in my rooms.” 

The two men separated, and began 
“putting the boys next.” Ruderick 
dropped into saloon after saloon, talk- 
ing quietly with men sitting at tables 
or standing at the bar, and pretty soon 
these men were to be seen coming out 
on to the street and taking different 
directions. He talked to them in a 
language unique for its abbreviations 
and directness. There were no long 
explanations. The simple statement, 
backed up by Ruderick’s presence, 
“that the Front Office wanted to know 
who pulled off that touch in Jersey, and 
wanted the swag and the gun,”’ sufficed 
to set going an unequaled detective 


agency. 
There were no silly trips to Jersey to 
inspect “the scene of the crime,” no 





long interviews with reporters about 
suggested clews, and no “ keeping the 
wires hot.” “Guns” of all ages and 
conditions strolled quietly up and down 
Manhattan, “‘ rubbering,” passing the 
time o’ day, and putting people “ next.” 
One would enter a “joint,” give a 
cough, and pass on to a rear room, 
where he was joined by those whom 
his cough had attracted. “ Find out who 
got that thimble an’ the roll on the 
tram over in Jersey. The chief is 
hostile, an’ wants to know. Ruderick 
MeKlowd is on the case,’ and another 
half-dozen recruits were enlisted for the 
honor of the chief. 

A “touch” is to the Under-World 
what an Associated Press news item, or 
“the flimsy,” is to the newspaper 
world. Knowledge of it is common 
property to those who are in the guild. 
There are a hundred “touches” and 
more every day of which the police 
hear nothing, but the Under-World 
knows all about them, who made them, 
what was realized cn them, and where 
the “ get away” took place. Gossip 
about “ touches ” is as essential to the 
Under-World as is gossip about mar- 
riages and births to the Upper-World. 
Burke Ryan could no more forego the 
pleasure of telling his pals about the 
“touch” on the tram in Jersey than 
he could resist the temptation to “pull 
it off.” He had “hocked” the watch 
and invested the greater part of the roll 
in a quiet little game of poker by the 
time Ruderick MeKlowd and the push 
were on the trail, and he had also 
published widely the details of the 
theft, only Ruderick and his com- 
panions had not yet reached the 
“joints” where the story had been 
told. At the very moment that 
Ruderick and Billy the Bruiser were 
agreeing on the campaign to find him, 
Burke was in a saloon: not over ten 
blocks distant, telling some cronies 
how he had “to clear the deck” on 
the tram with his razor to make good 
his “get away,” and giving them 
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amusing accounts of how the “ Molls 
dove out o’ the windows ” in their haste 
to give him room. 

‘An’ the sucker ‘t I’d touched,” he 
went on, referring to the naughty Mr. 
Dison, *‘ he jus’ sat down an’ t’rew a 
fit. Yelled like a stuck pig.” 

Burke had his friends in the push as 
well as did Ruderick, and there was 
one, *‘ Jimmy” Ryerson by name, who 
felt that it was “‘up to him”’ to let 
Burke know that Ruderick and his 
push were in pursuit. He had a score 
to settle with the chief, which had been 
troubling him for months in his sense 
of honesty, and he considered the pre- 
sent occasion a good one to discharge 
his debt. Burke had told him of the 
touch early in the day, and Ruderick’s 
enterprise had been made known to 
him not long after. He knew that the 
majority in the push were with 
Ruderick, but the opportunity to “‘ turn 
down”’ the chief was too good to be lost, 
and Burke was advised of his peril. 

‘**Do they jus’ want the dough an’ 
the thimble,’’ asked Burke, ‘or are 
they after me, too?” 

‘““They’re after you, you duffer,” 
said Jimmy, “‘an’ they'll have you, if 
you don’t flit. You’ve been chewing 
the rag all over town, an’ somebody’s 
told *em*by this time.” 

‘*Do you mean to say that they're 
goin’ to turn me over to the chief ?”’ 

“‘ That’s what they are, an’ you'll be 
settled, too. His Nibs is on his ear, 


they say, an’ the chief’s got to square 
things.” 

“Well, they can go plump to —— I 
ain’t no sucker to help out that chief. 
Let him help hisself out. I’m goin’ to 
flit right—’’ His speech was cut short 
by the entrance into the saloon of 
Ruderick and two “ pals.” 

* ¥ * * * 

It was a chase which is talked about 
still when chases come up for discus- 
sion. It began below Twenty-third 
Street, and ended in a vacant lot near 
the Eighth Avenue elevated railroad 
terminal, and is probably the only .prr- 
suit of a criminal in whose arrest 
criminals alone were _ interested. 
Tram cars, cabs, and the “elevated” 
were all used by both the pursued and 
the pursuers, and a fierce struggle 
ended the fight. Asa last resort Burke 
took his stand in a fence corner of the 
vacant lot, drew his razor, and dared 
Ruderick and his two companions to 
touch him. “It’s a case o’ knock 
out,” said Ruierick, and poor Burke 
was made the target for stones swiftly 
thrown and carefully aimed. He stood 
it as long as he could, his face and 
hands being cut and bruised and 
smeared all over with blood, and then 
cried out, ‘‘ I cave—I cave.” 

** Couldn't help it, Burke, old man,” 
said Ruderick, soothingly. ‘* Three to 
one ain't fair, but it’s business. The 
chief needs you, and we need the chief. 
See!” 
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UST consider for a moment 
how it is that none other 
among beasts of the field 
i suffers such misprision as 
a Master Hog. In the 
popular mouth his name 
is the synonym of stupidity and 
greed, or a hissing and a reproach of 
the first water. No doubt it will 
astonish those who thus hold him 
cheap to hear that he is, in truth, a 
tusky diplomat, an appetite mis- 
understood, the only real epicurean 
philosopher now existent. Instead of 
being stupid, he is nearly the wisest 
among beasts—land-wise, sky-wise, 
weather-wise. At least down in Middle 
Tennessee, where he is reared under 
conditions that admit of natural develop- 
ment, and where, further, sun and soil 
and clear tricksy limestone streams are 
so full of charm they lure to intimacy, 
and so vital they give new strength to 
every breathing creature. 

Joe Baker felt this so strongly he 
could not understand how any man 
born and bred there could content him- 
self to accept the poor-white condition 
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- after he had come to man’s estate, and 





a white man’s chance. Joe came of 
planting stock—all the stirring thrift of 
a planting line was in his young blood. 
Although he was only fifteen, he had a 
sense of what a man owed to himself 
and his opportunities. He had been 
taught chivalry by precept and ex- 
ample, also to know that chivalry in 
essence is but the consideration of 
strength for weakness. A gentleman, 
said Major Baker, his father, owed it to 
himself to be courteous to everybody, 
and was doubly bound to courtesy 
toward women, little children, old men, 
and men poorer than himself. Joe 
accepted it all as gospel, notwithstand- 
ing he could not have patience with old 
man Shack. 

Old man Shack, a typical poor white, 
stood six foot two, barefoot, was a 
Jack-of-all-trades, and could beat any 
man in the county, black or white, at 
a log-rolling, a chopping frolic, cradling 
wheat, wrestling, or pitching horse- 
shoes. He was not really old—a little 
under forty. But he had married at 
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sixteen, and had twin sons rising 
twenty, so it was necessary in some 
way to distinguish him. Beyond that, 
his family never called him anything 
else. When he was in the humor for 
boasting, he said he had moved seven- 
teen times since his wedding-day, had 
brought up twelve children, and was a 
sow and pigs and three yearlings better 
off than when he married. 

He showed a sort of cynical pride in 
his shiftlessness, and cynical contempt 
for good repute. He let all his stock 
run out on the range, even when he 
had a pasture handy. Joe had never 
quite got over hearing him say with a 
grin: “I won’t have no mark but the 
rogue’s mark—both ears cut off close 
to the head.” Marks, properly ear- 
marks, are important things on a farm. 
Law takes cognisance of them—it is 
actionable to change or counterfeit an 
established mark. Considering that 
the beasts of the field have but two 
ears, the variety possible in marks is 
astounding. Their primary elements, 
the crop, half-crop, slit, hole, swallow- 
fork, under-bit, and over-bit, may be 
used, singly or together, in above 500 
ways—as slit-and-crop, slit-and-under- 
bit, slit-and-over-bit, slit right, crop 
left, both ears slit, slit and swallow- 
fork, swallow- fork, _ slit - and - hole. 
Merciful men mark as _ lightly as 
possible; suspicious ones cut ears to 
rags and tatters. In a question of 
ownership there is no going behind an 
authentic mark well healed. Likewise 
a mark bloody, and visibly tampered 
with, is convincing proof of theft. 








[[T is not easy 
to tamper 
with marks. Thecutstoughen 

so in healing they almost turn the edge 

of the later knife. Taking off the whole 





ear is quickest and safest. If old 
man Shack did not really do it, he 
wanted his neighbors to think he 
was quite bold enough and bad enough 
for such work. It was of a piece with his 
vaporings as to what he might be or do 
if he ““was not so cussed lazy.” He 
had, according to himself, potentialities 
for anything betwixt robbing a train 
and making a million dollars. Joe did 
not believe the half of that, but he did 
believe, if the old man chose to work 
only half as industriously as he chose to 
idle, he could not help but be much 
better off. 

The Baker mark, a crop in the right, 
under-bit in the left, ran back, through 
the pioneering Baker and certain Caro- 
lina planters, to the original English 
emigrants—two brothers from the 
borders of the New Forest. They were 
yeomen, also young men—which yeo- 
men originally signified. According to 
an old inventory, they brought the 
mark with them, upon the ears of some 
pigs, white with a black list over the 
loins. No doubt the pigs were both 
marked and listed like others that, 
before coming out, the Bakers had sent 
feeding in the New Forest through the 
time of pannage. Pannage ran for six 
weeks from the 1st of September. For 
every hog feeding through it, a shilling 
was paid to the king’s majesty through 
the hand of his verderer. Most likely 
the king’s majesty never touched a 
groat of the shilling, but his liege 
subjects reveled in rashers of beech-nut 
bacon. Joe liked to think of that old 
time—the hogs going out in charge of 
the village herd, to range and riot 
through the woodland, and sleep at 
night in the sweet-smelling, new-fallen 
leaves. He had three books about the 
royal forests. One of them was old— 
so old it was full of puzzling long esses, 
which half the time he took at first for 
efs. They were the books of books for 
long winter nights and rainy Sundays. 
He was sure he would have read them 
over and over and loved them quite as 
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he did, even if no traditions had come 
down to give a personal accent to the 
forest history. 

Something else had come down. 
Atavism, the tendency to throw back, 
is strong in all domestic animals. The 


throwing back is nearly always to 
remote ancestors, rather than near 
ones. Each and several, the Bakers 


had crossed all their stock judiciously, 
but every year or two, among the 
litters at White Oaks, there was a 
white pig, with a broad black list over 
the loins. Commonly the listed pigs 
had also a black spot back of the ears, 
or over the eyes. A pig's coat is colored 
in skin as well as hair. In the list, the 
black skin was bigger than the black 
hair, so there was a band of silver-gray 
all around—white hairs with black skin 
showing through. 

It was not for lack of pasture that 
Major Baker let his hogs run in the 
flat woods toward the end of summer. 
He knew the running out made them 
healthier and more vigorous. They 
found in the woods a mysterious tonic 
—a root it might be, or a seed, or some 
quality of the earth itself. They went 
in and out at pleasure, through a slip- 
gap in the back fence, and were called 
and fed beside the gap every morning. 
The most part came to the call, but 
nobody worried over absentees until 
they had been three days unseen. 
Hogs have a curious sense of time; 
these knew to a minute when their salt 
and ashes were due—upon Wednesday 
and Saturday mornings. A hog that did 
not come up then might reasonably be 
set down as either sick, stolen, or strayed. 

In general, straying was not so easy. 
Hogs of different pastures might range 
the woods together, feeding and grunt- 
ing amicably,- even seeming to gossip, 
in cheerful piggish fashion; yet, when 
they took the path home, woe to him 
who tried to go except where he 
belonged. At night the going was in 
single file, one trotting right on the 
heels of another, and all squealing as 


they went. At morning, in answer to 
the call, there was a rush pell-mell, as 
fast as they could leg it, tumbling and 
squealing hungrily all the way. Either 
at night or morning a stray had to 
fight for his place. If he conquered a 
place then and there, all well. If not, 
he had to lag a long way behind, hang 
hungrily about, and endure the pangs 
of Tantalus, until his enemies were too 
busy eating to have a thought for him. 

Still there were exceptions. In every 
drove there are now and then indivi- 
duals who delight to entice in out- 
landers. Sometimes they choose fine, 
fat, well-appearing young hogs, very 
well worth stealing. Oftener choice 
falls upon a leggy, slouchy animal, 
with long, coarse bristles and a very 
keen nose. All day long the enticer 
ranges and roots beside him, rubbing 
shoulders with him, putting nose to 
nose, and sniffing amicably, scratching 
him behind the fore-arm, and, when he 
wallows, along the backbone. Then, 
when it is time to go home, if the 
victim hangs back in fear, or the other 
members of the drove grunt out threats, 
the enticer falls instantly to rooting, 
but roots so as to keep the victim 
headed the way he should not go. 
After the drove is running well in line, 
there may be a pretty bit of by-play— 
the victim trying to lay a homeward 
course, and the other blocking his way. 
Often the two of them stand for ten 
minutes face to face, twiddling noses 
one around the other, as you might 
twiddle fingers. The chances are that 
next morning that particular drove will 
boast a stray inmate, or the morning 
after at the latest. Once the stray is 
well wonted, the captor takes no notice 
of him, but goes after another. The 
passion for conquest, indeed, seems to 
grow by what it feeds on. 

Only the fattening hogs ever thus 
ran out. The sows and pigs were kept 
in the woods pasture, beside the creek, 
where they had clear water to drink 
and wallow in, and leaves a-plenty for 
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Straw beds, or litter, made 
even grass and sedge, 
though wholesome enough, did not 
compare with leaves. The sows did 
not sleep all together, cross-and-pile, as 
did the fattening hogs. Just before 
farrowing each made herself a new bed, 
choosing for it the most sheltered and 
sequestered spot she could find. 

Hogs are artistic bed-makers. In the 
woods the first thing is to gnaw off, or 
pull up, the low bushes over a space 
several yards across; next the leaves 
are rooted up, and inward, in a ring. 
Then the bed-makers get inside the 
ring, put their fore-legs over the heaped 
leaves, and deftly draw them back, sit- 
ting upon their haunches, until the ring 
narrows to a pyramid. A suckling sow 
plumps down right in the middle of her 
bed, whirls round and round until she 
has snugly hollowed a cup big enough 
to lie in, then calls in her litter, bestows 
them beside and slightly underneath her, 
and, with her nose, tosses leaves lightly 
over them, as well as over her own back 
and shoulders. When at last she lies 
down she is invisible under a leafly 
coverlet six inches thick. Until she 
begins to think of weaning her pigs, she 
fights everything else away from the 
bed. In the hottest summer weather, 
she makes for herself and her children 
a bed of fresh, clean earth, light and 
dry, but not dusty. She will wallow all 
day in mud and keep her piggies beside 
her, but will not sleep in it. 


their beds. 
them mangy 









OGS are wonderfully 
sensitive to weather in- 
fluences. They squeal 

and run restlessly about hours in advance 

of a storm. They have also some 
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mysterious faculty which warns of 
coming cold, hardly waiting to feed 
sometimes before they rush to work, 
thickening their beds, and heaping them 
anew. They bite down leafy bushes, and 
run almost incredible distances, holding 
them in their mouths. In making beds 
of sedge they ingeniously avoid the 
tussocks, by planting their forefeet 
firmly upon the roots, then gathering a 
mouthful of stalks, and gnawing and 
snatching them off. But they are so 
lazy they will cling to the same bed 
year after year, if permitted, only now 
and then bringing in a little fresh bed- 
stuff. A drove-bed is always big and 
broad, but if fifty sleep in it, the aim of 
each individual pig is always to lie in 
the middle, with all the rest for cover. 
As a result, upon nights when the cold 
strengthens greatly, there is not much 
rest in it, but a continuous hurly-burly 
of crowding and squealing. After deep 
snows, or in days of cold rain, hogs 
keep in the bed until driven out by 
hunger. Young pigs creep out of it at 
three days old, if the weather is fine. If 
it is cold and stormy, they lie inside a 
week. 

Before they come out it is easy to tell 
how many the sow is suckling. Like 
the most of litter-borne animals, pigs 
keep to the teat they first begin to suck. 
After a day or two teats that do not 
suckle grow dry and small—thus by the 
teats in milk you may know the num- 
ber of pigs. A sow always lies down to 
suckle, though, if the pigs are hungry, 
they are apt to catch the teats, and 
squeal shrill complaints before she lies 
down, maybe while she is feeding. As 
she drops, she gives a little grunting 
call. If the pigs are in bed, they rush 
out in answer to it, and fall all over 
each other, as they range themselves 
along her side. Each lays hold of the 
teat that comes handiest, but almost 
instantly lets go, and burrows under 
the pig next, in search of his proper 
fountain. The search is so vigorous, 
for a minute the litter looks to be 
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boiling all over. But when at last the 
cunning creatures are properly placed, 
there is nowhere a better picture of 
mother-care and infantile content. 

Pigs learn to nip tender green stuff 
before they are two weeks old. At six 
they can crack shelled corn cleverly, 
but White Oaks pigs did not wait so 
long for grain. They had a pen inside 
the woods pasture, with a gap too low 
for the mothers to go through. There 
were troughs inside for mush and milk. 
The saucy rascals throve as mightily as 
they ate. They knew whoever fed 
them as far as they could see, and 
always ran to meet him, and followed 
him to the pen, squealing in chorus. 
If he stopped to rest, the squeals grew 
agonizing — the squealers meantime 
huddling thicker, and standing upon 
their hind feet, with their forefeet rest- 
ing against him. The sows followed, 
too, though not quite so impetuously. 
While the pigs eat, their mothers ran 


round the pen, snuffing and grunting” 


complaints, though they were fed twice 
a day, not to name the pasture. No 
hog of any sort ever saw eating going on 
without wanting a share. What, then, 
could one expect of suckling mothers ? 

Bold, gluttonous fellows among the 
pigs climbed bodily into the low 
troughs, and lay there swilling. Joe 
laughed to see that they chose always 
to lie in the low ends, where the mush 
and milk was deepest. Often it came 
half-way up their sleek sides. He 
fancied they lay down over as much 
of it as possible to keep it from the 
rest. He had caught his father’s knack 
of picking up a pig by the tail and 
swinging him gently back and forth to 
judge his weight and growth. So held, 
a pig does not squeal, though he opens 
his mouth, as though he would like to 
do it. Pig thieves take advantage of 
the fact. They shell corn all around 
their feet; then, when the pigs are 
eating, seize upon a fat one, lift him 
up, and stun him by a fist-blow between 
the eyes. 
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And thus they get safe away. Ear- 
or leg-hold makes a pig squeal loudly, 
no matter how tame he may be. A 
curious thing is that sows, or hogs of 
any sort, which pay no attention what- 
ever to the squealing for food, start 
upon the dead run, bristling, giving out 
angry guttural roars, and gnashing 
their tusks until foam flies, the minute 
they hear a squeal of distress. Yet to 
human ears one squeal is the same as 
the other. Hogs know the difference 
as they know the difference in calls. 
Three men may be calling outside 
droves at once, and each call be audible 
to all the droves, yet there are no mis- 
takes. The animals are never in doubt 
as to where they belong. 
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defense is still lively among hogs. A 
drove of all sizes will, upon the approach 
of a dog, a fox, or, if half wild, a man, 
form itself into a ring, with the pigs 
and young hogs in the middle, the strong 
tuskers outside, and stand heads out, 
gnashing and bristling, until the mar- 
auder slinks out of sight. If, instead of 
slinking, he ventures upon attack, the 
ring roars louder than ever, and stretches 
to meet him, still keeping formation, 
though it may be so elongated the two 
lines almost touch. 

A wise man will not rashly invite the 
ring’s attack, neither will a wise dog. 
A boar three years old has tusks often 
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six inches long, very much curved, and 
sharp as a knife. Sows of full age are 
nearly as formidable; sometimes, _in- 
deed, they are the fiercest fighters of 
the drove, ripping and rending whatever 
they can reach. An angry hog is a 
wicked antagonist, bloodshot, foaming, 
with sinews tense as cords. Solitary he 
can beat off half a dozen hounds as they 
come at him. In the ring, where there 
is no chance of escaping his tusks, he is 
well-nigh invincible. Experienced dogs 
never venture upon a direct charge. 
They halt a little way off, leaping and 
howling angrily. Then, when the 
quarry makes his rush, the aim is to 
leap aside, and, as he passes, wheel and 
nip him by the ear. A game dog with 
good ear-hold may worry down his hog, 
but the chances are against it. Once 
his blood is weli up, a boar will com- 
monly kill or disable half a dozen dogs 
before giving up the fight. 

When a pig did not thrive properly, 
or a hog looked pinched and rough, 
Major Baker knew something was 
wrong with the devil-marks. The 
marks are rows of tiny indentations, no 
bigger than small peas, running down 
the inside of each foreleg. Country- 
side superstition has it that the marks 
commemorate the devils which went 
into the herd of swine, and made the 
swine rush violently down into the sea. 
However that may be, nobody quite 
understands what ends they serve. 
They are hairless, and without secre- 
tion of any sort; yet ifthey get full of 
extraneous matter the hog shows it 
very soon. He eatsas well as ever, and 
roots actively, but does no credit to his 
keeping until the marks are cleared. 

Hogs have sensitive palates. Joe 
thought that nobody could doubt that, 
after seeing them, as he did, fight over 
the ripe horse-apples and sweetings, the 
while utterly neglecting the sour winter- 
windfalls, although they were sound and 
well colored. He saw them, too, when 
they were cloyed with juicy fruit and 
melons, rush at the piles of seed from 
the peach-drying, and stand for half an 
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hour crunching up the hard shelis and 
dropping them out of their mouths, yet 
keeping in the rich almond-flavored 
kernels. They could also distinguish 
between ripe melons and sickly ones 
from dead vines. But none of all those 
things was so odd as their preference 
for sulphur water. There was a sulphur 
spring in the woods pasture, close on 
the edge of the creek. The sows would 
come racing to the creek, with a string 
of pigs behind, wade across, sometimes 
dropping to wallow if the day was very 
warm, then come on to the spring, 
which was nauseously strong, and drink 
and drink until they almost drained the 
little rock basin. The taste for sulphur 
was, he at last decided, an acquired one. 
The “ Berkshire gilt,” bought a long 
way off, sniffed it when she saw the 
others drinking, but turned up her nose 
at it and waddled on to the creek. 

The fattening hogs were put up at 
White Oaks early in September. They 
were not really penned until cold weather 
came. Major Baker fed down-standing 
corn in the creek bottoms. The corn 
was planted in March, laid by in early 
June, and sowed with peas as it was 
laid by. The peas, vine, and pod were 
worth a third as much as the corn for 
feeding; then there was the benefit to 
the land. The hogs ate the peas very 
nearly clean, they also rooted and 
ravaged out dormant insects in the soil. 
It was so light and black all sorts of 
creeping things infested it. When old 
man Shack scouted what he called “the 
sinful waste o’ good bread-corn, with 
mast enough a-comin’ to fatten hogs by 
the rigiment,”” Major Baker smiled, said 
his hogs paid for all the corn they ate in 
cut-worms, bud-worms, and wire-worms. 





SOLD man whack gener- 
ally had hogs a-plenty, but never fattened 
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them—he let the mast do it for him. By 
the middle of October the flat woods 
were full of acorns—unless, as sometimes 
happened, the mast had not “hit.” 
Such years the old man sold his hogs, 
and bought fat bacon of his neighbors. 
* You didn’t never ketch him,” he said, 
“ a-ploughin’ in and a*sweatin’ to raise 
corn to make meat for no twelve chil- 
dren, an’ wife an’ dogs throwed in. He 
wouldn't do it—no tetch! No Sir-ee 
Bob! He'd swap a passel o’ hogs for 
all the meat they’d fetch; ef they didn’t 
fetch enough—why! his folks would 
jest have to look to either the Lord or 
the county for more.” 

Beech-mast makes the finest pork in 
the world—not quite so firm as grain- 
fed meat, but sweeter and more delicate. 
Sweet mast—that is to say, butter-nuts, 
small hickory nuts, chestnuts, hazel 
nuts, white-oak and post-oak acorns— 
give good, fairly firm fat, and an agree- 
able game flavour. Bitter mast—pig 


nuts, buckeyes, red-oak acorns and’ 


those of the Spanish oak, the black 
jack, water oak, turkey oak, and over- 
cup oak—make flesh that is oily, some- 
what rank, and slightly bitter, with 
yellow fat instead of white. Still, 
bushel for bushel, it makes more fat 
than any except pure beech-mast. The 
yield is also plentier, and very much 
more certain. The flat-woods mast 
was nearly all bitter, but old man Shack 
was rather glad of it. He called hogs 
every morning, and gave them grudging 
handfuls of shattered corn — just 
enough, as he explained, to “ ha’n't em 
home against killin’ time.” Hogs fed 
over scantily at regular intervals will 
come to the feeding place without 
calling at the feeding time, often per- 
sisting for weeks after feeding has 
ceased. 

The instinct is turned to account 
against wild hogs. With a wide stretch 
of woods, and mast in plenty, there are 
always adventurous individuals to stray 
into the wooded depths, establish them- 
selves, and breed there year after year. 
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ong-nos 
Such animals are truly wild, running§puyscled. 
like deer at the least alarm, and, likdfy slip tl 
deer, able to wind the hunter. Theyfind can 
run when they can, and fight wheihey knc 
they must. The cracking of a deadfkaying h 
branch beneath the foot, or a singlebyily enc 
incautious yelp from a dog, sends themfhase ge 
off like a shot, so long as the danger isfRunning 





unseen. It is when it comes in plain, faint s 
sight they begin to bristle and, in early) pick 


winter, when they know themselves unning. 
too fat to run far or fast, make readyfjovs the 
fora charge. They feed very early infkatch br 
the morning, and again towards dusk elves tit 
lying hidden in thickets and_ besidefnd of er 
fallen trees through the daylight, and§ The b 
snug in their beds through the nightfelves. 
No hog, wild or tame, makes a path to 
his bed, though they make strongly 
defined ones to their feeding and 
drinking places. But wild hogs cannotf 
feed without leaving strong signs—the 
circles and spirals rooted in the fallen 
leaves in search of mast. All about! 
the rooted circles there will be tracks. 
By the depth of these tracks the hunter 
judges the size and fatness of the game. 
He seeks out some very quiet place. 
where tracks are plenty, and baits it— 
that is, strews it thickly with shelled 
corn and little lumps of salt. Then he 
watches until the bait has been eaten. 
and renews it, judging, as near as he 
can, whether it was eaten at night or 
morning. It may takea dozen baitings 
to decide the point, but once it 1s 
decided the game is in his own hands. 
He goes beforehand, climbs a tree, and 
waits gun in hand. A good shot maj 
knock over two or three hogs before 
they get out of range. And he has 
only to keep up the baiting and lying 
in wait to bag the whole drove. 

That is wild-hog hunting for profit. 
It is much better sport to track them in 
light snow, and run them down with 
dogs. Unless the hunters are well: 
mounted, and the woods open, the\ 
have their trouble for their pains. Wild 
hogs swiftly approximate the razor- 
back or wind-splitter type — lean. 
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THE GOLDEN DAYS 


ong-nosed, long-legged, tremendously 
muscled. Even when fattest they creep 
x slip through incredibly small spaces, 
und can double like rabbits. Besides, 
hey know every nook and corner and 
aving hollow of the woods, and are 
vily enough to lie snug, and let the 
hase go by, almost over their heads. 
Running over snow they leave but 
, faint scent, and one that the dogs fail 
o pick up after an hour or so of 
running. They can so far outrun most 
logs they can well afford to stop and 
atch breath whenever they find them- 
elves tiring. When they come to the 
nd of endurance, they turn at bay. 

The boars fight fiercely among them- 
It is very rare to kill a boar, 





even two vears old, with tusks un- 


broken. They seldom kili each other 
in these fights, but the vanquished has 
a cheerful habit of running away and 
venting his anger up the trunk of a 
tree. He rears and gashes the bark of 
it as high as he can reach. If he 
strikes a knot, the gnashing may cost 
him a tusk. Woodsmen judge of his 
size by the height of these gashes. 
When they find gashes_breast-high 
they know it is time to go wild-hog 
hunting. <A big, savage boar can go 
through or over any fence ever built, and 
besides being the worst ravager of grow- 
ing crops, may kill a flock of lambs, rip 
up grazing cattle, hamstring a colt or 
two, and even attack human beings. 


G2 


THE GOLDEN 


By JOSEPHINE 


DODGE 


DAYS 


DASKAM 


WONDER where the Fairy-book can be, 
The buok from which she read to you and me, 
: While the warm sunlight shifted down the tree ? 


And the brown eyes turned downward to the leaf, 
Tear-spotted by two tiny people’s grief, 
When Death bound one more princess in his sheaf. 


I wonder where the Rocking-horse has run 
Who carried us before the day was done, 
To all the lands that lie beneath the sun ? 


And the dear lips of her we loved so well 
Kissed us more sweetly than our tongue could tell, 
When the too daring riders swayed and fell. 


I wonder where the crimson peaches grow 
We caught together when she threw them, so, 
And ran with her to hide them, laughing low ? 


And her light feet were swifter yet than ours, 
And her soft cheeks were like two rosy flowers— 
Ah, Time and Death, ye two malignant powers ! 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF IDLING 


By Hatton EAst 
AT AN INN 
WITH SKETCHES BY W. T. WHITEHEAD 
Whoe’er has travelled life’s dull round, 
Where’er his stages may have been, 
May sigh to think he still has found 


The warmest welcome at an inn. 
SHENSTONE. 





Rather a gloomy verse for an opening. The verse of a soured man, 
who ought not to have expected a welcome anywhere while in that 
despondent mood. For we meet what we carry, and he who takes 
a smiling face to the door of his host, whether that host be a private friend. or a 
public caterer, will meet smiling faces within the door. This is the very basis of 
the philosophy of Idling. He who would have an easy time must use, or at 
least look as if he had used, that “‘ oil that maketh glad the countenance,” which 
is very much better than “ palm oil ” administered in the form of *‘ tips.” 


But this is wandering a little, though I must admit a frequent 
wonder that people who travel are not more civil to policemen, 
hotel-porters, cabmen and elevator boys. They \ 
ought to be most polite to such officials, for politeness 
smoothes the path and lengthens life. . . ‘* His warmest 
welcome at an inn,”’—and why not? Surely inn-keepers 
are at least as truly hospitable as the average of the rest of 
men; in fact, the very circumstance of their choosing to be 
professional hosts, argues that their hospitality is beyond the 
common. Their constant rubbing against 
all sorts and conditions of men, must, and 
does, make them wide in their sympathies, 
cosmopolitan in their ideas, and free from 
all that shyness and restraint which, in 
Britain at least, too often make a brief visit 
in a private house a time of torture to host 
and guest alike. Again I say, why not “at 
an inn?”’ and venture to suggest that at a “Choosing to be « 
4 ‘ : ; : professional host. 
good inn should be, and will be always, a ' 
warmer welcome than is possible at a private house of 
any but very old friends. 


Thisis the heretore, I say that he who would intelligently 
Philosophy. Idle, must shun all private invitations to places 
“An open couten- and parties where it needs a constant effort to be 
i amusing and amused, and must travel. Taking a light heart 

and a fairly heavy purse, an open countenance, and a well 
closed portmanteau, he must trequent those houses where the host and his 
well trained staff never obtrude themselves, though ever ready, at the first 


A Pessimistic 
Prelude. 


Why not “‘ at 
an inn?’’ 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF IDLING 


suggestion, to minister to every want. In his inn the Idler need not fear that 
anxious hosts, servants, and other guests are making an effort to amuse him. 


Many a minor poet has sung of “all the comforts of a home.” It 
remained for Washington Irving, in his ‘‘ Sketch Book,” to 
write :-— 
To a homeless man, who has no — on this wide world which he ean truly call his owu, there 
a feeling of something like independence and territorial consequence, when, after a weary day’s 
mnt ml he kicks off his boots, thrusts his feet into slippers, and stretches himself before an inn fire. 
Let the world without go as it may; let kingdoms rise or fall, so long as he has the wherewithal to 
pay his bill, he is, for the time being, the very monarch of all he surveys. The arm-chair is his - 
throne, the poker is his sceptre, and the little parlor, some twelve feet square, his undisputed empire. 
It is a morsel of certainty, snatched from the midst of the uncertainties of life ; it isa sunny moment 
gleaming out kindly ona cloudy day; and he who has advanced some way on the pilgrimage of 
existence knows the importance of husbanding even mossels and moments of enjoyment. 


Washington 
Irving’s idea. 


When in Westerham a few months ago, I called for lunch,—and a 


An ‘ ! i : 
,. capital lunch was served, by a trim and obliging waitress,—at a 
Inn-keeper’s he. . 
oa new hotel, close to the railway station. I forget the name of the 
Inspiration. 


house, but that does not matter, as it is the only one. Neatly 
printed and framed, I saw the above quotation from Irving,—prince of travelling 
Idlers,—and wondered whether it would not be well if all inns could have the 
same sentiment constantly before both host and guest. Its effect upon the host 
could not be evil; upon many a guest it should be decidedly good,—-and many a 
guest needs a suggestion that a cheerful manner begets willing service. 


How often have I sat in the 


Washington : 
pre = cosy little parlor of the Red 
s Horse Hotel, Stratford-on-Avon, 
Parlor. 


where Washington Irving 
penned these lines, and noted the reverent 
care with which the room has been preserved 
by Mr. and Mrs. Colbourne, the present host 
and hostess, as by their predecessors. 
Irving’s chair is preserved in a glass-fronted 
cupboard, where it can be seen by all, and 
the long clock of the old sexton, which is 
mentioned in The Sketch-Book, now stands 
beside the door in the same parlor. The “ The little parlor, some twelve feet long.” 
poker, wrapped in a wool-worked case of stars 

and stripes (the work and gift of an American Idler), is deposited in the safe of the 
establishment, for some visitors (not 
~~ eer = Ss Idlers, I am sure) have been dishonest 
en C fs enough to steal pictures from the walls, 
} and the poker-sceptre can not be allowed 

to share the same fate. 
I have often wondered what 


La 


Ze 


\ 


X 





er i. ie capitalised value of 
“* that one paragraph of Wash- 
Paragraph. 


ington Irving to the Red 
Horse Hotel. The few heartfelt words 
have turned thousands of visitors to 
what has become known as ‘‘ Washington 
Irving’s house,” and therefore they have 
* Washington Irving's Inn.” had immense advertising value; although 
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THE IDLER 


it is true that the mere sending of visitors would be useless if they did not find 
a welcome to make them wish to come again and bring their friends. 


For the Red Horse does not depend upon memories. On the level 


William a : : He ae. — a ' 
“ sward of its bowling green or in the cosy “ snug” o’ winter nights, 
Winter and ? 
you may meet all the 
Others. ; , 


local worthies. There, 
as around the hearth in Henley 
Street, when William Shakespeare’s 
father was High Bailiff, the mayor 
and the ex-mayors, town councillors 
and distinguished strangers, talk 
over the affairs of town and state. 
Mr. Colbourne, the host, himself one 
of the most valued members of the 
Town Council, is ever interested and 
interesting. 





Amongst the strangers are the 
best men of the English-speaking “When John Shakespeare was High Bailif.” 
world, men like W. J. Rolfe, of 
Boston, William Winter and General James, of New York, Clement Scott, 
Hermann Vezin, and John Coleman, of London, and a host of similar spirits ; 
and I know of no more ideal Idling than a night spent in the “snug” or in 
Irving’s own room, with one or two men like Winter, and a gentle rippling flow 
of cultured talk, humor and pathos, ranging over the whole wide field of 
human interests. 


rhe raw, the untrained Idler may say, ‘ Why travel; why not Idle 
at home?” The reason is clear to the practised Idler only. At 
home, one can not philcsophically idle, though one can stagriate. 
At home, it is ever necessary to provide some new interest, to look out for 
amusement, to provide ‘‘ something to do.” By travelling, one finds change of 
scene and people, change of methods of thought and life, so that amusement and 
interest come naturally, without effort. The 
moment a new place begins to be really 
familiar, before it has had a chance to 
pall, leave it for another. In this way one 
prepares for old age a store of pleces suff- 
ciently well known to be re-visited without 
hesitation; yet retaining many elements 
of novelty and surprise. 


Why 
Travel ? 


This is a part of the phil- 
osophy of Idling. Some Idlers 
can spend their whole lives in Idly 
travelling; others must be content with 
three weeks per year, but the same 
philosophy applies in each case, and it may 


In Fine. 





{ be summed up in the proverb: ‘‘ Whatso- 
ever holiday is worth doing, is worth doing 
Change of scene and people.” lazily.” 
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